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Narrative  of  an  Official  Visit  to  Guatemala  from 
Mexico.  By  G.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  late  Secretary 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  iMexican  Commission,  and 
•  Commissioner  to  report  to  his  Majesty’s  Government 
on  the  State  of  the  Central  Republic.  London. 
John  Murray.  1829. 

Guatemala  occupies  a  central  position  between  the 
Columbian  and  Mexican  Republics.  In  consequence 
of  thfeiOXtraordinary  variety  of  its  soil  and  temperature, 
it  yields  almost  all  the  productions  of  the  frigid,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  torrid  zones.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  importance  of  such  a  country,  covering  a  sur¬ 
face  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  square  leagues,  and  i 
lying  in  the  midst  of  those  vast  relations  which  now  i 
exist,  and  may  hereafter  be  opened,  between  the  Old  and  | 
New  Worlds,  would  at  once  have  been  fully  apprecia-  | 
ted ;  and  that  a  description  of  its  natural  curiosities,  ! 
political  institutions,  and  commercial  superiority,  would  | 
have  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  Journals  of  our  Ame-  j 
rican  topographers.  But  the  peculiar  advantages  which  ■ 
Guatemala  presents  to  the  British  government,  from  its 
contiguity  to  that  part  of  the  Honduras  shore,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  colony  of  Belize,  have,  somewhat  unaccount¬ 
ably,  been  either  altogether  overlooked,  or  sadly  under¬ 
valued,  by  our  capitalists.  There  might  be  some  pre¬ 
text  for  such  indifference,  if  these  advantages  were  un-  | 
certain— if  they  could  only  prove  comparatively  limited  j 
in  their  effects — or  if  the  acquisition  of  them  would  in-  i 
terfere  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  Guatemalian  Re-  | 
public,  and  would  consequently  excite  an  antipathy  on  ! 
its  part,  detrimental  alike  to  present  security  and  ulti-  j 
mate  aggrandizement.  But  why  might  not  Guatemala 
become  as  valuable  a  colony  as  Buenos  Ayres  ?  The 
population  of  both  republics  is  equal.  Even  the  most 
insignificant  district  in  Guatemala  is  capable  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  its  numerous  towns  and  villages  the  resources  of 
trade  are  rapidly  augmenting— a  circumstance  that  would 
seem  to  augur  favourably  for  the  introduction  of  the 
moi2  polished  arts.  Several  navigable  rivers  intersect 
the  country,  which  is  also  fertilized  and  ornamented 
with  large  lakes.  If  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
Water  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  by  means  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Hvet  St  Juan,  be  accomplished,  the  traffic  of  Guatemala 
*nust  improve.  Viewing  its  financial  affairs,  even  at 
the  present  moment,  it  will  be  found  that  they  may 
safely  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Mexico  and  the 
neighbouring  republics.  In  short,  a  finer  field  cannot  ; 
fie  afforded  for  British  enterprise.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  j 
Novum  Organum,  compares  society  to  a  pillar  composed 

'of  four  parts  :  agriculture _ manufactures — commerce —  | 

and  science.  In  Guatemala,  the  basement  of  this  pillar  , 
nas  in  some  measure  been  laid.  When  the  market  with 
Great  Britain  is  more  extenshely  opened,  and  when, 


consequently,  the  demand  upon  the  domestic  stores  of 
Guatemala  becomes  greater,  a  new  impetus  will  be  given 
to  the  spirit  of  industry.  Under  its  genial  influence, 
manufactures  must  flourish,  and  science  will  find  ample 
scope  for  its  operations.  Nor  arc  these  conclusions  de¬ 
duced  from  unwarrantable  premises.  They  rest  not 
upon  the  success  of  conquest.  Spain  originally  trusted 
to  conquest  in  effecting  her  settlements  ;  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  The  Spanish  invaders,  enervated  by  luxury, 
made  no  endeavours  to  improve  the  victory  which  they 
had  achieved.  On  the  contrary,  they  exercised  the 
most  intolerant  despotism,  by  reducing  the  inhabitants 
to  bondage,  and  desolating  their  territories.  In  tliis 
manner  the  flame  of  civil  dissension  was  kindled,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  necessarily  destructive  to 
the  stability  of  the  Spanish  power.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  can  conquests  be  defended,  unless  in 
so  far  as  they  tend  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  those 
over  whom  they  have  been  obtained.  Keeping  this 
great  principle  steadily  in  view,  and  making  those  pro¬ 
posals  which  it  becomes  a  humane  and  liberal  nation  to 
offer,  and  which  it  would  be  justifiable  in  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  people  to  accept.  Great  Britain  may,  by  esta¬ 
blishing  a  permanent  intercourse  with  Guatemala,  en¬ 
large  her  national  wealth,  and  more  eftcctually  secure 
her  possessions  in  the  American  States. 

The  great  number  of  works  on  America  which  have 
been  already  published,  might  appear  to  render  the  pre¬ 
sent  ^‘Narrative”  superfluous.  IMr  Thompson,  how'- 
ever,  was  induced  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  additional  information  in  regard 
to  a  portion  of  these  countries  which  has  been  least 
known  or  visited  by  Europeans.  After  having  nego¬ 
tiated  the  Treaty  of  Mexico,  he  set  off  for  Guatemala, 
in  order  to  report  to^his  Majesty’s  government  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  republic.  The  style  of  31  r 
Thompson’s  narrative  is  extremely  perspicuous,  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  it  bears  the  impress  of 
truth.  There  are  no  inflated  recitals  of  hair-breadth 
’scapes,”  calculated  to  delight  a  modern  Dido  or  Desde- 
mona.  We  meet  with  no  pedantic  detail  of  geographical 
positions,  or  of  mere  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  scenery,  without  being  tediously  minute, 
are  generally  spirited.  If  he  seldom  displays  much 
scientific  research,  there  is  considerable  ability  in  his 
delineations  of  American  customs  and  manners.  Be¬ 
ing  merely  an  agreeable  narrator  of  incidents  which 
actually  occurred,  and  of  scenes  which  were  actually 
witnessed,  he  almost  entirely  avoids  original  reasoning, 
and  advances  no  political  theories  which  deserve  the  title 
of  novelty.  In  the  absence  of  such  qualities,  however, 
his  book  is  instructive,  as  being  almost  the  only  work 
illustrative  of  that  part  of  America  through  which  he 
travelled.  In  particular,  his  Historical  and  Statistical 
Sketch  of  Guatemala  will  be  perused  with  interest. 

Though  such  is  our  general  opinion  of  31  r  Thomp¬ 
son’s  narrative,  we  occasionally  observe  passages  which 
are  sufficiently  frivolous  in  themselves,  and  assuredly 
impart  little  knowledge  concerning  the  South  American 
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Republic.  For  example,  we  read  of  this  very  remark- 
able  occurrence : 

“As  I  was  taking  up  my  reins  to  continue  my  route, 
I  saw  a  fawn  sporting  on  a  rising  ground  within  ten 
yards  of  me.  It  stamped  its  foot,  advanced,  stopped 
short,  frisked,  then  stopped  short  again,  and  stared  at 
me.  I  had  mechanically  drawn  one  of  my  pistols  from 
the  holsters,  and  had  cocked  it,  whilst  I  was  witnessing 
these  manoeuvres.  The  little  animal  still  stood  staring 
at  me,  with  its. large  black  eyes,  innocent  and  unsus¬ 
pecting,  and  its  little  black  glossy  nose  and  chin  perked 
out  in  impudent  defiance.  It  stamped  its  foot  again, 
as  offering  wager  of  battle,  gave  another  frisk,  and 
darted  off.  What  a  fool  I  was,  thought  I,  why  didn’t 
I  pull  the  trigger  ?  I  dashed  my  spurs  into  the  sides 
of  my  little  horse^  who  never  wanted  that  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  was  up  with  my  companions  in  a  twinkling.” 

This  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  late  Secretary 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Mexican  commission,  is  only 
rivalled  by  his  amiable  deportment  on  the  following  oc¬ 
casion  : 

“  In  passing  down  the  town  of  Antigua,  I  saw  two 
or  three  children  as  they  were  squatting  on  the  higli 
window  seats,  amusing  themselves  with  their  playthings  ; 
they  poked  their  little  laces  through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
lattice,  and  I  stopped  to  regard  them  ;  their  beauty  and 
innocence  had  attracted  me  ;  but,  after  gazing  at  them 
an  instant,  I  passed  on.” 

Mr  Thompson’s  bump  of  Philoprogenitivciicss  is 
probably  very  large.  But  as  a  more  favourable  speci¬ 
men  of  his  “  Narrative,”  wc  extract  his  account  of 

SANTIAGO,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  GUATEMALA. 

“  Santiago  de  Guatemala^  the  capital,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  handsome  plain,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  sierras  of  a  moderate  height,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  three  to  seven  leagues.  These  mountains, 
which  give  to  the  view  the  whole  valley  of  Mexico  in 
miniature,  are  not  so  far  off  but  that  the  eye  may  disco¬ 
ver,  through  the  rectilinear  streets,  in  every  direction, 
the  verdure  of  the  trees  with  which  the  surrounding 
heights  are  clad,  and  which,  with  the  sloping  meadow 
lands  of  different  hues,  affords  a  refreshing  object,  form¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  a  screen  to  the  little  city  v/liich  lies  in 
the  midst,  glaring  with  its  white  walls,  and  domes,  and 
steeples  of  yessa-cement,  in  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

“  The  houses  are  allbuilt  in  tropical  squares  of  about 
120  to  ICO  feet ;  and  sometimes  the  front  of  one  house 
occupies  a  whole  quadra ;  but  none  of  them  exceed 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height ;  of  courye  they  are 
only  of  one  story — a  precaution  not  so  much  suggested 
by  fear  of  earthquakes,  as  enjoined  by  the  old  Spanish 
law. 

“  The  streets  arc  neatly  paved,  either  with  common 
stones,  or  more  generally  with  a  grey-streaked  marble, 
which  makes  them  very  slippery,  and  riding  or  driving 
very  dangerous.  They  slope  from  each  side  towards  the 
centre,  along  which  runs  almost  perpetually  a  streamlet 
of  clear  water,  the  edges  of  which  being  covered  with 
verdure,  give  to  the  city  a  picturesque,  though  deserted 
appearance.  In  some  few  of  the  streets  there  are  trot- 
toirs,  particularly  in  the  Plaza,  or  chief  square,  where 
they  are  covered  with  a  colonnade,  extending  all  round 
the  square,  excepting  on  the  side  occupied  by  the  cathe¬ 
dral ;  opposite  to  this  is  the  palace,  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices ;  and,  on  the  two  other  sides,  are  retail 
shops  of  all  descriptions  of  dry  goods ;  whilst  the  area 
is  used  as  a  market,  where  the  Indians  come  daily  to  sell 
their  poultry,  fruit,  and  other  provision.s.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  a  fountain  of  excellent  water,  issuing  from  a  cro¬ 
codile’s  head  of  indifferent  w’orkmanship. 

“  Many  of  the  churches  are  large,  and  of  fine  archi¬ 
tecture.  They  are  kept  much  cleaner  and  neater  than 
they  are  at  Mexico.  A  new  one,  called  tlie  Pantheon, 
with  spacious  vaults  for  a  cemetery  under  it,  is  just  be¬ 


ing  completed  in  an  expensive  style ;  and  another,  with¬ 
in  fifty  yards  of  it,  is  being  constructed  for  the  use  of 
the  convent  of  Augustin  nuns.  Another  large  church 
newly  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  was  opened 
and  dedicated  to  St  Teresa  on  the  29th  of  May.  The 
rest  of  the  temples  devoted  to  religion,  and  the  nature 
of  their  endowments,  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  personal  narrative. 

“  Viewed  at  a  distance,  few  cities  present  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  aspect  than  this,  and  internally,  though  not  stri¬ 
kingly  pleasing,  there  is  nothing  in  it  save  a  degree  of  | 
dulness  that  can  excite  absolute  dislike.  Its  height  above  i 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  1800  feet.  The  variation  ' 
of  temperature  between  the  nights  and  days,  so  peculiar  ! 
to  the  high  table  lands,  is  not  found  here ;  the  mean  ! 
heat,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  July,  is  75  ! 

night,  63  deg. :  in  the  summer  months,  the  | 

average  may  be  taken  at  10  degrees  higher  ; _ a  mode-  ! 

rate  temperature  for  a  city  situated  such  as  this  is,  in  i 
14  deg.  28  min.  north  latitude,  and  92  deg.  40  min,  west  j 
longitude.” — Pp.  465-8. 

We  could  easily  give  more  extracts  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription,  but  rather  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
which  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  and  instruction  by 
all  who  feel  interested  in  the  rising  prospects  of  Guate- 
mala.  I 

I 

- - -  - -  I 

j 

Twelve  Dramatic  Sketches^  founded  on  the  Pastoral  I 

Poetry  of  Scotland,  By  W.  31.  Hetherington,  A. 31.  i 

Edinburgh.  Constable  and  Co.  1 829. 

Dear  to  all  our  tenderest  and  purest  associations  is 
the  pastoral  poetry  of  Scotland,  We  love  it  the  more 
that  our  native  land  possesses  no  Arcadian  climate,  or 
any  of  the  supernumerary  luxuries  of  nature.  Wc  love 
it  the  more  because  summer — the  season  in  which  pas¬ 
toral  poetry  is  born — bonnily  and  blithely  as  it  blinks 
upon  our  heathery  hills  and  stream-enlivened  glens,  is 
with  us,  nevertheless,  a  fleeting  and  a  w^ayward  guest, 
balmy  and  beautiful  in  its  hour  of  glee,  but  coy  in  its 
approach,  and  often  sudden  and  hurried  in  its  departure. 
The  pastoral  poetry  of  Greece  and  Italy  is  full  of  the 
voluptuous  serenity  of  their  unchanging  skies;  whilst 
ours  is  of  a  more  chequered  and  April  character, —  ' 
“  smilis  and  showers  together.”  Is  it,  therefore,  the  i 
less  valuable  ?  Nay,  is  it  not,  therefore,  a  thousand  j 
times  more  valuable  ?  Is  it  not  clouds  that  impart  to 
sunshine  more  than  half  its  glory  ?  Is  it  not  the  gemle 
under- tone  of  sadness  that  gives  to  joy  its  most  refining  I 
influence  ?  The  Scottish  peasantry  are  no  fabulous  and  ; 
ideal  race ;  and  it  is  among  themselves  that  they  have  j 
found  poets  to  chronicle,  in  words  fervent  with  the  feel-  | 
ing  and  the  strength  of  truth, — the  simple  joys  and  , 
griefs  that  fling  their  sun-blinks  or  their  shadows  across  j 
the  circumscribed  sphere  in  which  they  move.  Human 
nature,  in  whatever  guise,  is  full  of  interest ; — it  is  a 
great  problem  which  all  are  anxious  to  solve,  and  the 
very  highest  will  stoop  to  the  very  lowest  in  scorch  of 
an  explanation.  From  the  sun  blazing  in  the  empyrcaii, 
to  the  small  flower  concealed  among  the  grass,  the  dis-  ^ 
tance,  at  first  sight,  hardly  seems  greater  than  from  the  j 
mighty  denizen  of  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  * 

lowly  cottar  far  away  in  his  secluded  shieling.  But  there 
is  a  connecting  link  ;  for,  in  the  great  sclieme  of  creation,  ^ 
w’hat  is  a  sun  more  than  a  flower,  and  why  may  not  t  e  | 
solitary  peasant  be  called  into  existence  for  nobler  pur-  . 
poses  than  even  the  proudest  monarch  ?  Cincinnatus  , 
a  peasant,  but  did  he  not  save  the  Ilepublic  ?  lodl  \^as 
a  peasant,  but  did  he  not  give  freedom  to  ‘ 

Burns  was  a  peasant,  but  did  the  class  to  which 
longed  cast  a  stigma  on  his  genius ;  or  was  it  not  raj 
by  elevating  that  class  to  his  ov;n  level,  that  he  gam 
the  greenest  laurel -leaf  in  his  wreath  of  fame 

The  peasantry  of  a  country  seem  always  more  idcn  . 
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fied  with  the  country  itself  than  any  other  portion  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  Scotland; 
for  both  our  national  poetry  and  music  (the  best  food 
upon  which  patriotism  can  luxuriate)  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  pastoral  origin.  We  must  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  as  using  the  W'ord  pastoral  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  and  not  in  its  limited  application  to  the  affairs 
solely  of  sheep  and  cows,  and  an  amiable  but  very  ima¬ 
ginary  set  of  personages  ycleped  shepherds  and  shep¬ 
herdesses.  Our  poetry  and  music  speak  to  us  of  a  more 
varied  range  of  rural  scenes  and  objects,  and  of  a  people 
who  can  do  more  than  listen  to  the  bleating  of  their 
lambs,  and  babble  softly  to  the  running  streams  ;  they 
I  speak  to  us 

j  Of  hearts  resolved  and  hands  prepared 

1  The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard ; 

j  they  speak  to  us  of  those  external  appearances  of  nature 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  childhood  ; 

_ they  assist  in  forming,  and  humour  when  they  have 

been  formed,  all  the  peculiarities  of  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  character  ; — they  become,  in  short,  a  part  of  our¬ 
selves,— they  are  entwined  round  the  finest  chords  of 
oiir  heart,  and  they  vibrate  with  its  every  pulse.  Scots 
wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled  Ye  banks  and  braes  o’ 

i  bonny  Doon  !” — ^‘Should  auUl  acquaintance  be  for- 
I  got?” — ‘‘  O  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  broom  !” — 

I  Will  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bughts,  Marion  ?” — The 
I  flowers  o’  the  forest  are  a’  wede  away  !” — waly, 
waly,  love  is  bonny  !” — liochaber  !” — these  are  words 
and  airs  that  will  outlive  the  Grampians,— they  will 
perish  only  when  Scotland  is  no  more, 
i  The  author  of  the  tasteful  and  interesting  volume  be- 
'  fore  us  seems  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  we 
'  have  been  attempting  to  point  out.  His  plan  of  illus- 
i  trating,  in  a  series  of  Dramatic  Sketches,  the  pastoral 
,  virtues  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  we  think  a  happy  one, 
i  especially  as  he  very  judiciously  founds  each  sketcli 
i  upon  some  little  incident  in  one  or  other  of  our  popular 
songs.  We  are  thus  as  it  wxre  brought  into  more  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  persons  to  whom  we  had  bicn  pre- 
'  viously  introduced, — old  friends  start  up  before  us,  and 
the  past  almost  becomes  the  present.  The  author,  speak- 
I  ing  of  himself  in  his  preface,  says,  To  the  country  he 
owes  his  birth  ;  there  he  spent  all  the  bright  years  of  in¬ 
fancy,  boyhood,  and  early  youth ;  among  rural  scenes  and 
rural  manners,  the  capacities  of  his  heart  were  first  called 
'  into  action  ;  and  in  the  country  it  was,  that  while  listening 
i  to  the  words  of  experience,  virtue,  and  religion,  from  the 
lips  of  many  a  sage  and  manly  peasant,  his  mind  acqui- 
I  red  what  must  continue  to  he  its  own  peculiar  modi tica- 
!  tion  of  character.”  That  modification  seems  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  task  which  Mr  Hetherington  has  underta- 
i  ken.  An  unobtrusive  pensiveness,  an  ardent  patriot- 
;  ism,  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  all  the  works  of  na-  j 
,  turc,  characterize  his  Sketches,”  in  which  there  is  ! 
not  a  thought  that  could  offend  the  most  fastidious.  1 
They  are  full  of  gentle  feelings,  lively  pastoral  de-  ' 
scriptions,  and  agreeable  and  animated  pictures  of  Scot-  . 
tish  character.  They  bear  the  following  titles,  all  of  j 
which  will  engage  the  sympathies  of  his  readers: — I.  | 
Bessy  Bell  and  3Iary  Gray. — II.  The  Lowland  liass 
and  the  Highland  Lad. — III.  CowJenknows. — lY.  The 
Ewe  Bughis. — V.  The  Tochered  Maiden  of  the  Glen. 
— Vl.  The  Harvest  Field. — VII.  The  Bush  aboon  Tra- 
quair.^VIII.  The  Old  Mai‘d — IX.  Logan  Braes— 
X.  The  Choice — XI.  The  Rocking — And,  XII.  The 
Snow  Storm.  Of  these  the  first  is  our  chief  favourite, 
and  from  it  w  e  shall  principally  make  our  extracts.  It 
,  op^ns  thus : 

i  Besst  Bell.  Mary  Gray. 

j  Gray.  Welcome  to  Lediioch  !  my  sweet  sister- 
i  ^  friend ! 

Thrice  welcome  to  my  }ieai*t ! 

3Iy  dearest  Mai^ ! 


Clasp’d  in  your  arms,  the  heaving  of  my  bosom 
May  tell  my  joy ;  but  words  and  thanks  are  feeble.’ 

M.  Gray.  Thou  dear  kind  creatui’e !  but  we  two  have 
known 

And  loved  each  other  now  so  long,  so  well, 

That  many  words  of  compliment  were  idle. 

JJ.  Bell.  Yes,  IMar)",  we  have  been  two  sister-streams, 
Flowing  from  bordering  fountains ;  playfully, 

And  singing  with  light  glee,  the  one  glides  on,  j 

j  A  dancing,  sparkling,  joyous  wanderer t 
The  other  winds  along  its  silent  way, 

Trifling  with  meadow-flowers,  and  waving  grass,  \ 

On  its  green  margin.  I 

M.  Gray.  Well,  I’d  rather  be  j 

'  The  (lancing,  singing,  sparkling  one.  What  harm 
;  Can  s})ring  from  innocent  mirth  ?  r 

I  B.  Bell,  None,  IVIary,  none ;  | 

!  But  while  one  heart  gives  utteraniHi  to  its  joy,  | 

I  Another  broods  in  secret,  siUmt  raptures— 

I  Yet  gratitude  may  dwell  alike  in  both, 

;  And  each  may,  like  sweet  flowers  of  different  hue, 

Reflect  in  its  own  character  its  sense 
I  Of  bliss. 

Drummond,  the  friend  and  lover  of  the  two  maidens,  j 
enters  soon  afterwards,  to  inform  them  how  desolating 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  have  become.  He  describes, 
first,  its  progress  in  London,  which  elicits  the  following 
reflections  from  one  of  his  fair  listeners  ; 

I  B.  Bell.  Dreadful  tale ! 

i  Alas  for  them  !  Poor  wretclies  !  ’mid  that  scene 
'  Of  all-accumulated  inisfTies  pent, 
i  ^'o  them  no  strong  untainted  mountain  gale 
I  Comes,  bearing  on  its  wing  the  dews  of  life  ; 
i  No  lark,  careering  near  the  g.ates  of  morn. 

Comes  like  a  sweet-tongued  messenger  to  tell 
Of  Heaven’s  returning  love  and  clemency  ; 

Even  tli(^  briglit  ski(‘s  liang  lurid  o’er  their  heads. 

Oil  !  how  unlike  the  donui  of  stainless  bine, 

I  Gilded  witli  siinlieams,  smiling  over  us, 
i  With  love  find  beauty  most  mfignifleent ! 

Poor  wretclies  !  Death  is  awl  ill !  hut  to  die 
In  sucli  a  scene,  wliere  earth  is  one  liiige  grave, 

The  air  a  jx^stilenco,  and  hi'aven’s  own  brow 
Miirkv  and  scowling— ’tis  too  horrible. 

But  the  plague  has  already  found  its  way  to  Scotland, 
and  in  the  fillowing  spirited  passage  Drummond  dis¬ 
closes  tlie  meluncholy  truth  : 

Drum.  Forgive  the  unwilling  messenger  of  evil ; 

And  listen  to  me  calmly.  We  liave  Ji(‘ard 
With  grief  and  jiity  of  the  late  of  London, — 

And  ’twas  a  moving  tale  of  .awe  and  wonder ; 

Yet,  deeming  us  by  distance,  aiul  the  free 
Fresli  bia'czes  of  onr  northern  mountains,  safe, 

We  felt,  at  most,  that  sympathetic  fear, 
i  Which  mortals  must  feel  when  they  talk  of  death  ; 

I  But  now  the  Pest  its  baim(*r  has  unfui  I’d, 

And,  like  a  thunder-cloud,  comes  lowering  on, 

Stemming  the  gah*,  and  scattering  wide  around, 

PA’cn  on  onr  shoi  es,  horror,  despair,  and  deatli. 

High  Jiearts,  th.at  had  but  lefqi’d  with  stem  delight, 

To  meet  assailing  enemies,  wax  weak 
With  shuddering  dread;  Man’s  brow,  that  lofty  brow, 
Which  burns  in  war,  is  blacken’d  ;  woman’s  cheek 
Is  pale  and  haggard,  nid  and  wild  her  eyes. 

In  jiopuloiis  cities,  where  the  mingled  tide 
Of  human  life  its  fullest  billow  rolls, 

There  lingest  Ruin  stalks,  there  reigns  Dismay 
With  all  her  frenzied  train.  Dunedin  fair 
Trembles  upon  lier  nn  ky  throne  ;  Dundee 
Mourns  her  lost  thousands ;  ancient  Perth  gi’oans  deep, 

As  frequent  funerids  blacken  o’er  her  streets; 

Green  youth,  strong  manhood,  driKiping  age,  alike 
Betake*  them  to  the  mountain  solitud(?s 
And  distant  glens,  in  headlong  fearful  flight, 

I'here  hoping  to  escape  the  blue  dinjtruction. 

And  now,  charged  with  this  tale  of  woe,  I  come 
To  wfirii  you,  and  to  speed  you  hence,  away 
To  some  remote  retirement,  where  the  gale, 

Forever  freshen’d  by  the  breezy  speed  I 
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Of  some  clear  rushing  stream,  may  yet  repel 
The  dire  contagion,  till  the  sultry  heats 
Of  summer  have  departed,  and  the  keen 
And  vigorous  winds  of  winter  shall  arise 
To  sweep  afar  the  noxious  exhalations, 

And  pour  a  healthful  renovating  flood 
Of  life  through  the  glad  air. 

By  their  lover’s  advice,  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 
consent  that  a  Bower”,  shall  be  built  for  them  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  and  romantic  situation ;  and,  having  retired  to 
it,  they  beguile  the  time  in  innocent  recreations  and 
friendly  converse.  Speaking  to  Drummond  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  ]\Iary  Gray  says, — 

3/.  Gray.  But,  tell  me,  Drummond,  how  would  you 
defend 

That  strange  attachment  to  particular  scenes 
Which  forms  no  trivial  part  of  the  romantic  ? 

Drum,  It  scarcely  needs  defence.  It  is  a  bond 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead — a  spell 
Evoking  all  of  lovely,  good,  and  great. 

That  e’er  have  cast  a  grace,  a  dignity, 

A  glory,  all-imperishable,  o’er 

The  scenes  that  gave  them  birth,  or  saw  their  deeds : 
And,  when  we  tread  that  hallow’d  ground,  our  souls. 
Kindling,  acquire  the  sacred  inspiration, 

Making  their  virtues  ours.  Breathes  there  a  man 
Whose  soul  can  harbour  villainous  intents 
Against  sweet  maiden-innocence,  while  near 
The  grave  where  lies  the  young,  the  beautiful, 

The  famed  in  tender  song  ?  Or  who  could  dare. 

With  lawless  purpose,  or  hands  stain’d  in  guilt, 

To  violate  the  sanctity  which  reigns 
Where  calmly  sleeps  the  gi*ey-hair’d  patriarch  ? 

And  who  can  tread  the  memorable  fields 
W'here  freedom’s  battle  has  been  fought  and  won, 

Nor  feel  thy  mighty  spirit.  Independence, 

Great  in  his  bosom  ?  Is  there — can  there  be 
A  Scot  who  can  behold  red  Luncarty, 

Nor  think  he  sees  the  hoary  tumuli 
Teem  with  the  shades  of  his  gi*eat  ancestors  ? 

Or  who  can  steal,  with  sneaking,  craven  foot. 

O’er  ground  that  echoed  once  the  undaunted  tread 
Of  Wallace,  Liberty’s  own  chosen  son  ? 

No !  while  we  breathe  the  air  that  proudly  waved 
O’er  Scotia’s  banner  on  thy  fated  field. 

Triumphant  Bannockburn  !  we  must  be  free  ! 

We  must  pass  over  the  scene  in  which  the  coming  on 
of  the  plague,  and  the  death  of  the  two  sister  friends,  is 
very  affeciingly  told,  and  can  only  give  an  extract  from 
Drummond’s  final  soliloquy,  (the  whole  of  which  is 
good,)  after  he  has  buried  them  in  a  grave  of  his  own 
making  : 

Drum,.  My  task  is  done  !  and  what  is  now  to  me 
The  world— mankind — life— death— or  any  thing  ? 

What  am  I  to  myself? 

A  record  of  what  might  have  been,  hut  was  not ! 

A  spectral  semblance  of  what  is,  and  is  not ! 

A  breathing  foim,  dead  at  the  heart,  that  dies  not ! 

I  am  a  fear*,  a  wonder  to  myself. 

Stricken  and  blasted  to  the  core !— cease,  cease. 

Ye  smouldering  fires  of  fate  ! — and  thou,  my  soul, 

Be  still,  and  learn  to  yield  thee  to  thy  doom  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  precious  spot  of  earth  is  this. 

With  its  two  little  narrow  grassy  mounds  ! 

There  sleep  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  good  ! 

But  goodness,  beauty,  youth,  could  not  avail 

The  fell  destroyer’s  progress  to  arrest !  I 

Oh  !  who  that  had  beheld  them  in  their  bloom. 

Glowing  with  all  the  loveliness  of  life. 

Could,  even  in  his  gloomiest  moods  of  mind. 

Have  ever  dreamt  their  death  so  near  ? 

Death— Death- 

Full  of  mysterious  import  is  that  word  !  i 

Breathed  over  recent  graves,  it  is  a  spell 
To  call  forth  the  departed  ;  or  to  bear 
Our  souls  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world. 

With  all  its  scenes  and  beings  palpable,  i 

Into  the  land  of  shadows,  doubts,  and  fears—  j 

The  land  of  hopes,  of  glories,  and  of  truths  !  i 

Death  I — yes,  I  feel  its  presence.  Errors,  mists,  i 


And  prejudices,  from  my  mental  sight 
Depart,  and  truth,  severe  but  glorious,  beams 
Upon  my  soul.  O  world !  how  false  thou  art ! 

Flow  hollow  are  thy  pleasures  !  In  thy  joys. 

How  treacherous  !  nought  hast  thou  but  it  bears 
The  bias  or  the  stamp  of  evil. — Love, 

That  even  in  thee  some  faint  resemblance  claims 
To  what  it  was  ere  while  in  Pai’adise,— 

To  what  hereafter  it  shall  be  in  Heaven,— 

« 

Even  Love,  alas  !  full  oft  misleads  the  heart.— 

Have  I  not  felt  upon  mine  own  sad  breast 
Fall  an  unwonted,  and  a  holy  calm, 

I  knew  not  whence  or  wherefore,  till  my  soul 
Smiled  at  afflictions  ?  And  I  look’d  to  heaven. 

And  to  the  earth  around  me,  and  I  felt 
On  me  and  with  me,  the  mysterious  powers 
Of  that  high  world  to  come, — the  World  of  Spirits! 

Ye  sister-s])irits,  newly  enter’d  there  ! 

Do  ye  behold  me  from  your  bower  of  bliss  ? 

And  do  your  viewless  hands  even  now  prepare 
To  touch  the  master-chords  of  my  jarr’d  heart. 

And  tune  its  tones  to  soft  harmonious  peiice? 

’Tis  done !  ’tis  done  !  and  I  rej)ine  no  more. 

That  lone  deserted  bower,  and  these  twin  graves, 

Shiill  they  be  all  forgot  ?  Sludl  t'uture  times 
Of  them  know  nothing  ?  No !  while  flowery  spring 
Shall  prank  the  greensward  gay  ;  while  summer  suns 
Shall  flush  the  full-blown  blossoms  on  the  boughs  ; 
While  autumn  shall  heap  high  her  mellow  fruits. 

And  savage  winter  wrap  his  brow  in  storms. 

So  long  shall  youths  and  gentle  maidens  come 
In  pensive  pilgrimage,  to  view  the  bower 
And  graves  of  Bessy  llell  and  Mary  Gray. 

The  plot  of  all  the  Sketches  is  of  an  equally  simple 
and  inartificial  kind,  but  on  this  very  account  they  are 
more  true  to  human  life.  A  great  number  of  songs  are 
introduced,  in  the  style  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,”  and 
many  of  them  are  very  sweet  lyrical  compositions.  IVe 
have  only  room  for  one  : 

SONG. 

’Tis  sweet  wi’  blithesome  heart  to  stray 
In  the  blushing  dawn  o’  infant  day  ; 

But  sweeter  than  dewy  morn  can  be. 

Is  an  hour  i’  the  mild  moonlight  wi’  thee  I— 

An  hour  wi’  thee,  an  hour  wi’  thee. 

An  hour  i’  the  mild  moonlight  wi’  thee; 

The  half  o’  my  life  I’d  gladly  gie 

F’or  an  hour  i’  the  mild  moonlight  wi’  thee  I 

The  garish  sun  has  sunk  to  rest ; 

The  star  o’  gloaming  gilds  the  west ; 

The  gentle  moon  comes  smiling  on. 

And  her  veil  o’er  the  silent  earth  is  thrown. 

Then  come,  sweet  maid,  O  come  with  me  ! 

The  whisp’ring  night-breeze  calls  on  thee . 

O  ,  come  and  roam  o’er  the  lily  lea. 

An  hour  i’  the  mild  moonlight  wi’  me. 

For  wealth  let  worldlings  cark  and  moil, 

Let  pride  for  empty  honours  toil, 

I’d  a’  their  wealth  and  honours  gie, 

For  ae  sweet  hour,  dear  maid,  wi’  thee.— 

An  hour  wi’  thee,  an  hour  wi’  thee. 

An  hour  i’  the  mild  moonlight  wi’  thee. 

Earth’s  stores  and  titles  a’  I’d  gie 

For  an  hour  i’  the  mild  moonlight  wi’  thee. 

We  have  little  doubt  but  that  Mr  Iletherington  s 
modest  volume  will  find  its  way  to  many  a  quiet  cot¬ 
tage,  and  be  read  by  the  blaze  of  many  a  farmer’s  ingle^ 
to  a  circle  of  admiring  and  delighted  listeners. 

Observations  on  the  Phrenological  Development  oj 
Burke ^  IJare^  and  other  atrocious  Alurdcrers  , 
Measurements  of  the  Heads  of  the  most  notorious 
Thieves^  ^r.  By  Thomas  fetone.  Esq.  President 
of  the  Boyal  3Icdical  Society.  Edinburgh. 
Buchanan,  Win.  Hunter,  andJ.  Stevenson.  Id-d* 
Tins  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  knock-down  blob's 
which  phrenology  has  yet  received.  Nobody  can  rea 
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this  pamphlet  and  believe  in  Phrenology  ;  we  question 
whether  Mr  Combe  himself  can.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  his  abruptly  terminating  his  lectures 
in  Dublin,  and  going  into  retirement  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Assail  our  facts,  and  we  are  undone  ;  phreno- 
lo<^y  admits  of  no  exceptions,”  has  been  his  continual 
exclamation.  Eh  bien  !”  says  31r  Stone,  we’ll  take 
a  look  at  your  facts,  and  see  how  they  answer.”  Mr 
Stone’s  former  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  was  a 
learned  and  able  one,  but  this  is  a  thousand  times  more 
convincing,  because  there  is  no  theorizing  in  it, — no¬ 
thing  but  plain  statements  and  incontrovertible  deduc¬ 
tions.  He  has  assailed  their /ac/*'”  with  a  vengeance, 
and  has  succeeded  in  making  it  perfectly  clear,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  well-established  fact  in  the  whole 
science.  We  do  not  speak  rashly,  nor  do  we  speak 
partially.  We  have  never  been  either  phrenologists  or 
anti-phrenologists.  We  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  because  all  systems  which  pretend  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  mind  must  possess  interest ;  but  we 
never  .committed  ourselves  so  as  to  have  our  vanity  em¬ 
barked  upon  cither  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  our 
eyes,  consequently,  shut  against  the  truth,  unless  it  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  opinions  we  had  undertaken  to  defend. 
If  phrenology  was  true,  and  could  be  proved  to  be  so, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Mr  Jeffrey,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  JMr  Stone,  blowui  into  the  air, 
or  scattered  abroad  on  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ; — if  it 
were  false,  w'e  were  equally  prepared  to  see  Mr  Combe 
buried  for  ever  under  his  own  skulls,  or  reduced  to  ashes 
on  a  funeral  pyre  of  his  own  J ournal.”  The  paper  war 
too  amused  us  for  a  time.  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe, 
are  clever  and  ingenious  men, — very  tough  customers, 
and  able  to  bear  a  great  deal  without  breaking.  Jeffrey 
rode  a  tilt  against  them,  but  they  w^re  not  unhorsed ; 
nay,  they  gained  ground  by  the  rencontre,  for  Jeffrey 
did  not  “  assail  their  facts,”  but  undertook  to  prove,  on 
metaphysical  principles,  what  no  man  on  such  principles 
can  either  prove  or  disprove,  that  the  mind  does  not  act 
by  means  of  separate  faculties,  but  as  a  whole.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  the  first  who  thought  seriously 
of  investigating  the/rtc/yof  phrenology,  and  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  a  good  deal  towards  bringing  them  into  dis¬ 
credit,  and  will  probably  do  yet  more  ;  but  the  present 
brochure  of  Mr  Stone,  who  has  followed  in  the  same 
track,  appears  to  us  so  complete  a  settler,  that  w^e  do  not 
think  Sir  W^'iHiam  need  give  himself  much  more  trouble 
with  the  matter. 

The  recent  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Burke  and  Hare 
naturally  led  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  Phrenology,  to  enquire  whether  the  cra¬ 
nial  development  of  these  notorious  persons  corres¬ 
ponded  w’ith  their  acknowledged  character.  Mr  Stone, 
having  turned  his  attention  to  this  enquiry,  was  led  to 
make  a  very  extensive  induction  of  facts,  and  the  result 
of  his  labours  he  now  communicates  to  the  public.  He 
treats/r6^  of  Burke’s  head.  Burke  was  a  professional 
murderer,  and  altogether  one  of  the  most  unprincipled 
villains  that  ever  breathed  ; — if,  therefore,  phrenology 
be  worth  a  farthing,  his  Destructiveness  ought  to  have 
been  enormous,  and  his  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
ience  very  small.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  was 
^hat  ^Ir  Stone  wished  to  find  out.  A  difficulty  met  him 
at  the  outset,  for  though  plirenology  be  a  science  of  pro¬ 
portions,  it  is  most  unaccountably  destitute  of  a  scale  of 
^measurement.  What  plirenologists  therefore  mean  by 
^drge  and  small^  or  by  what  laws  they  determine  that 
an  organ  is  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say.  But  IMr  Stone  ftdl  upon  a  plan  which, 
Hether  it  be  the  best  that  can  be  discovered  or  not,  is 
at  all  events  perfectly  fair,  and  gives  phrenology  quite 
as  good  a  chance  as  it  does  its  adversaries.  He  com¬ 
pared  Burke’s  cranium,  !*•/,  with  50  crania  collected  by 
^ir  William  Hamilton  ;  and  2J,  with  50  crania  collected 
oy  Dr  Spurzheim,  which  are  at  present  in  the  Edinburgh 


Museum.  To  ascertain  the  size  of  each  cranium,  he 
took,  I5/,  its  lineal  dimensions,  including  its  length, 
breadth,  and  height ;  and  2r/,  he  discovered  its  capa¬ 
city,  by  filling  the  skull  with  sand,  weighing  the  quan¬ 
tity  each  contained,  and  reducing  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  sand  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain.  He  then 
measured  carefully  both  the  absolute  size  of  the  several 
organs,  and  the  relative  size,  or  proportion  which  each 
bears  to  the  contents  of  the  skull,  or  weight  of  the  en¬ 
cephalon.  Upon  these  principles,  (in  the  propriety  of 
which  we  can  see  no  flatv,)  he  proceeds  to  give  the  size 
of  Burke’s  cranium,  the  weight  of  the  encephalon,  and 
the  measurements  of  his  Destructiveness,  Benevolence^ 
Conscientiousness,  and  Ainativcness.  He  then  shows, 
Hf,  that  of  J!>ir  W.  Hamilton’s  50  crania,  have  the 
organ  of  Destructiveness,  in  its  absolute  size,  larger 
than  Burke,  and  consequently,  that  Burke’s  Destruc¬ 
tiveness  is,  in  its  absolute  size,  heloxc  the  average  of 
these  50  crania ;  and  2J,  that  the  relative  size  of  the 
same  organ,  or  its  proportions  to  the  lineal  dimensions 
of  the  cranium,  is  in  Burke  also  heloxv  the  average.  The 
50  crania  collected  by  Dr  Spurzheim  furnish  Mr  Stone 
with  nearly  the  same  conclusions.  He  makes  out  also 
an  equally  convincing  case  in  reference  to  the  other 
three  organs  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  the  general  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  he  most  satisfactorily  establishes  thc.se  two 
counter-phrenological  propositions, — Fiiist,  The  organ 
of  Destructiveness  in  Burke  xvas  absolutely  and  re¬ 
latively  BELOW  the  average  size,  ivhilst  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness  u'ere  absolutely  and  relatively 
ABOVE  the  average  size;  and,  Second,  The  cere- 
helium,  (by  which  the  organ  oi  Amativcncss  is  princi¬ 
pally  supposed  to  be  influenced,)  xcas  also  below  the 
average  size. 

Mr  Stone  treats,  in  the  second  place,  of  Hare’s  de¬ 
velopment  ;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  this  turns  out  still 
more  powerfully  against  the  phrenologists  than  even 
that  of  Burke.  To  give  variety  and  additional  strength 
to  his  argument,  he  does  not  compare  Hare’s  head  with 
the  two  set  of  crania  already  described,  but  with  those 
of  28  Englishmen,  25  Scotchmen,  and  27  Irislimen, 
taken  at  random  ;  the  measurements  of  whose  heads, 
made  by  IMr  Stone  himsL*lf,  wdth  inflnite  industry  and 
perseverance,  are  set  down  in  separate  tables.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  these  measurements  is  attested,  both  by  51  r 
Deseret,  who  is  a  professed  phrenologist,  and  51  r  Hol- 
royd,  a  president  of  the  5Iedical  Society.  The  counter- 
phrenological  proportions  deduced,  in  an  unanswerable 
manner,  from  the  case  of  Hare,  arc,  that  his  Destructive- 
?iess  is  not  above  the  average  size  ;  and  that  many  in¬ 
dividuals  of  exemplary  character,  while  they  possess  a 
larger  Destructiveness  than  Hare,  exhibit  a  greater  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  alleged  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Con¬ 
scientiousness.  Though  not  bearing  immediately  on 
the  point  in  question,  Mr  Stone  mentions  a  peculiarity 
in  the  formation  of  the  head  of  this  miserable  murderer, 
which  serves  to  place  phrenology  in  a  truly  ludicrous 
point  of  view.  \Ve  quote  the  passage  : 

The  most  remarkable  and  best-developed  phreno¬ 
logical  organ  in  the  head  of  Hare  is  his  Ideality.  At 
the  time  we  took  the  measurement,  one  of  the  most 
highly-gifted  and  popular  of  our  poets  was  present, 
wdiose  genius  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  vivid¬ 
ness  and  power  of  his  idealism.  On  applying  the  cal¬ 
lipers  to  the  organ  of  ideality  in  Hare,  each  leg  of  the 
callipers  resting  on  the  origin  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
and  transferring  them  to  corresponding  points  on  the 
head  of  the  poet,  we  found  that  11  are  possessed  a  larger 
organ  of  ideality  than  the  poet.  5V"hen  applied  to  the 
former,  the  callipers  rested  on  the  origin  of  the  muscle  ; 
when  we  attempted  to  apply  them  to  the  latter,  they 
came  down  far  over  the  belly  of  the  muscle.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  several  times  repeated  ;  and  from  what¬ 
ever  point  of  the  organ  the  measurement  was  taken,  the 
result  proved  to  be  the  same.  Hare’s  organ  of  ideality, 
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also,  is  larger  than  the  same  organ  in  Sheridan,  Sterne, 
Canning,  Voltaire,  and  Edmund  Burke,  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Letters  on  the  French 
Revolution.  Notwithstanding  his  superior  development 
of  the  organ  of  ideality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  stupid  and  miserable  wretch  than  Hare.  When 
we  visited  him,  he  was  not  inclined  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions,  until  repeatedly  assured  by  the  Governor,  that  we 
were  not  sent  by  the  Sheriff  to  make  any  investigation 
into  the  particulars  of  his  case.  To  the  enquiry,  why 
in  Court  he  had  said  it  was  indifferent  which  way  he 
was  sworn,  and  to  the  observation,  that  we  had  under¬ 
stood  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  retorted,  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  sneer,  he  ^  did  not  rightly  mind  what  he 
was.’  To  the  question,  whether  his  conscience  ever 
troubled  him,  he  answered,  v/ith  a  laugh,  ^  No,  with 
the  help  of  God.’  His  whole  demeanour  was  that  of  a 
man  evidently  devoid  of  every  moral  reflection  ;  and  he 
seemed,  with  his  head  adorned,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
Phrenology,  with  large  organs  of  Ideality,  Causality, 
and  Wit,  to  be  only  a  few  degrees  removed  from  the 
very  lowest  of  the  brute  creation.” — Pp.  25-7* 

The  third  division  of  Mr  Stone’s  treatise  is  fully  as 
interesting  and  curious  as  either  of  the  two  that  precede 
it.  He  here  considers  the  general  question  whether  it 
be  possible  to  distinguish  the  crania  of  murderers  from 
other  crania  by  the  phrenological  indications  attributed 
to  them  ?  These  indications  are, — 1st,  A  large  endow”- 
ment  of  the  organ  of  Destructiveness.  2d,  A  deficiency 
in  the  development  of  the  alleged  organs  of  the  moral 
sentiment ;  and,  3d,  A  deficiency  in  the  anterior  cerebral 
development,  or  quantity  of  brain  before  the  ear, 
whilst  the  posterior  cerebral  development,  or  quantity 
of  brain  behind  the  ear,  bears  an  undue  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  head.  To  ascertain  whether  these  indi¬ 
cations  actually  exist  or  not,  Mr  Stone  has  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  crania  of  eighteen  notorious  murderers, 
whose  skulls  are  preserved  in  the  Edinburgh  Anatomi¬ 
cal  Museum,  the  iMuseum  of  the  Royal  Physical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Anatomical  IMuseum  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  has  contrasted  their  measurements  with 
those  contained  in  his  Tables  of  respectable  living  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  and  also  with  those 
of  the  cranium  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  David  Gregory, 
who  was  Professor  of  JMathcmaiics  in  this  University. 
The  result  of  the  whole  induction  (and  Mr  Stone  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  work  in  the  most  philosophical  manner)  is  com¬ 
pletely  subversive  of  Phrenology.  So  far  from  noto¬ 
rious  murderers  being  found  to  possess  the  anticipated 
phrenological  indications,  the  truth  of  die  following  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  conclusions  is  put  beyond  a  doubt : — 
First,  The  most  atrocious  murderers  not  onlv  fail  to 
possess  a  large  endowment  of  the  alleged  organ  of  De¬ 
structiveness,  but  have  it  very  frequently,  both  ahso» 
/w/e/yand  relatively^  leloxv  the  average  size.  Second, 
The  most  cruel  and  horrid  murderers  frequently  possess 
a  high  development  of  the  pretended  organs  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  sentiments,  particularly  those  of  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness.  Third,  Alurderers  do  not  possess 
a  less  development  of  the  supposed  intellectual  organs, 
nor  a  greater  development  of  those  to  which  the  animal 
propensities  are  referred,  than  individuals  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  character.  We  cannot  follow  Mr 
Stone  through  all  the  laborious  calculations  by  which 
he  establishes  these  propositions,  but  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  that  by  referring  to  his  pamphlet,  they  will  find 
that  there  is.not  a  single  weak  link  in  his  anti-phreno¬ 
logical  chain. 

As  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Mr  Stone  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  fourth  head,  under  which,  by  a  similar 
close  induction  of  facts,  and  a  reference  to  another  table, 
which,  like  the  rest,  it  must  have  cost  him  no  small 
pains  to  prepare,  he  makes  it  clear,  that  so  far  from  no¬ 
torious  thieves  possessing  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness 
larger,  or  thatut  Conscientiousness  smaller,  than  indivi¬ 


duals  of  exemplary  character.  Acquisitiveness  is  often 
absolutely  and  relatively  less^  and  Conscientiousness 
absolutely  and  relatively  larger  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  Yet,  3Ir  Combe,  upon  this  very  subject 
has  expressed  himself  in  these  words : — ‘‘  If  two  indi! 
viduals  were  found  to  possess  a  larger  development  of 
Acquisitiveness  ;  but  if,  in  the  one  Conscientiousness 
was  very  large,  and  in  the  other  very  small,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  one  was  a  thief,  and  the  other  an  ho¬ 
nest  man,  how  complete  would  the  refutation  be,  if  the 
one  possessing  the  larger  Conscientiousness  were  found 
to  be  the  rogue  !”  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  Mr  Stone 
has  found,  not  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  in  a  dozen _ 

Testatur  utrumque  caput ;  and  ^  how  complete  is  the 
refutation  !’  We  shall  allow  IMr  Stone  to  draw  his  in¬ 
ferences  in  his  own  words.  His  pamphlet  concludes 
thus 

“  Formerly,  it  was  maintained  that  the  production 
of  a  single  anti-phrenological  fact  would  be  sufficient  to 
overturn  the  whole  theory ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  if 
phrenologists  would  only,  as  Dr  Spurzheim  terms  it, 
^  go  into  nature  if  they  would  have  recourse  to  an 
unselectcd  series  of  measurements,  or  manipulations, 
they  would  at  once  discover,  that  their  system  is  no  more 
than  the  ^  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,’  and  as  false  as 
any  other  superstition  that  has  ever  been  imposed  on  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind.  Tlie  public  is 
aware  of  the  fair  pretensions  which  the  phrenologists 
have  invariably  held  forth  ;  yet,  what  has  been  the  line 
of  policy  they  have  adopted  ?  They  have  pretended  to 
establish  a  system  of  philosophy  founded  exclusively  on 
facts,  and  yet  have  never  had  recourse  to  any  fair  or 
candid  experimenium  cruets  by  which  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  their  primary  propositions  might  be  deter¬ 
mined  ; — they  have  adduced  only  ex  parte  evidence; 
and  this,  on  their  own  showing,  is  of  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  have  never  established 
any  standard  by  which  the  proportions  of  the  alleged 
organs  can  be  determined ; — they  have  termed  their 
organs,  ‘ moderate^  ‘  Idcge^  ‘  rather  large' 

&c.,  and  these  terms,  to  the  present  day,  have  been  used 
without  any  rule  or  definite  principle,  by  which  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  can  be  regulated ; — they,  with  an  in¬ 
consistency,  and  yet  a  gravity,  worthy  of  Iludibras  iu 
his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  persist  in  seriously  main¬ 
taining  a  science  of  proportions^  without  a  scale  of  men- 
surement ; — they  wander  over  the  country  preaching 
their  doctrines  ex  cathedra^  as  though  they  had  really 
a  foundation  in  truth  ;  whilst  it  is  a  notoiious  fact,  of 
which  tliey  themselves  must  be  aware,  that  there  is  not 
a  man  of  eminent  science  in  Europe  who  has  become  a 
convert  to  them  ; — they  profess  to  maintain,  at  all  times, 
the  principles  of  free  and  manly  disxussion  ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  have  founded  a  society  in  this  city,  for  the 
admission  of  believers,  and  do  not  allow  any  stranger, 
who  may  visit  it,  to  express  an  opinion  ; — they  profess 
that  their  doctrines  are  as  well  established,  and  as  pal¬ 
pable  to  every  enquirer,  as  the  most  demonstrable  truths 
in  nature,  yet  do  not  agree  among  themselves  on  the 
most  preliminary  points  ; — Dr  Gall  ridiculed  the  bumps 
of  Dr  Spurzheim,  Dr  Spurzheim  rejects  with  disdain 
the  callipers  of  !Mr  Combe,  and  Mr  Combe  has  been 
lately  engaged  in  an  open  phrenological  warfare  with 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  contemporaries  on  the 
subject  of  what  is  even  the  necessary  result  or  tendency 
of  their  faith  they  give  an  organ  one  function  to-da>i 
another  to-morrow  ; — they  maintain  that  a  large  organ 
of  veneration  is  at  one  time  the  characteristic  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  a  saint — at  another,  equally  epentia 
to  that  of  the  most  notorious  and  professed  infidel  •  T 
Lastly,  come  the  interminable  combinations  ot  thei 
imaginary  organs  ;  and  thus,  the  phrenologis^ts^^ 

*  See  the  controversy  between  Messrs  Gombe  and  Scott.  . 

t  See  the  report  of  the  development  of  Voltaire,  Phreno  b 
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from  argument  to  argument,  from  position  to  position, 
resembling  the  ghosts  in  Virgil’s  Inferno,— 

Hue  illuc  volitant,  nec  certa  in  sede  morantur,” 

It  is  all  one  whether  Phrenologists  attempt  to  answer 
these  ‘‘  Observations,”  or  remain  silent  upon  them, 
Theyl^niay  quibble^  but  they  cannot  reason  themselves 
out  of  the  dilemma  into  which  they  have  been  brought. 
They  may  talk  of  the  distinction  between  poxver  and  rtc- 
tivity^  or  they  may  dive  into  all  the  subtleties  and 
childish  puerilities  of  counteracting  combinations,  but 
their  logic  will  not  be  able  to  deceive  any  sound-witted 
man  in  the  face  of  what  is  here  established.  Their 
science  is  either  a  science  of  signs,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is, 
their  signs  have  been  proved  to  be  just  as  uncertain  as 
the  signs  of  an  April  sky if  it  is  not,  what  is  it  ? 
^vox  ct  proctcrca  nihil  / 

The  Scots  Law  Chronicle  ;  or  Journal  of  Jurispru¬ 
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Edinburgh,  published  by  A.  Fyfe,  Law  Chronicle 

Office;  the  country  trade  supplied  by  Stirling  and 

Kenney,  Booksellers,  Edinburgh.  1820. 

Lookikg  at  the  prospectus  of  this  work,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  like  the  project,  and  wish  it  success.  It  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  to  convey  to  the  public,  in  a  form  likely 
to  be  generally  attractive,  a  condensed  view  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  legislative  tribunals  of  the  country.  We 
like  this,  because  we  believe  that  keeping  the  law  of  a 
country  continually  in  the  eye  of  the  people  increases  their 
respect  and  affection  for  it,  and  by  that  means  gives  it  a 
more  vital  and  pervading  influence  on  society.  At  the 
same  time  w'e  would  caution  the  conductors  not  to  allow 
their  desire  of  becoming  popular  to  carry  them  too  far. 
Law  is  a  science — nay  more,  it  is  of  all  sciences  the  least 
attractive  for  the  tyro  or  the  dilettante — and  this  very 
circumstance  renders  it  improbable,  that  the  sphere  of  a 
work  avowedly  confined  to  legal  discussions  can  ever 
extend  beyond  those  who  arc  inclined  to  go  a  little  below 
the  surface.  As  all  such  persons  must  necessarily  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  of  law,  the 
promise  held  out  in  the  following  sentence,  if  meant  to 
attract  them,  w^as  unnecessary ; — The  conductors  w’ill 
endeavour  to  avoid  technicalities,  and  to  express  their 
views  in  a  popular  manner.”  ^^e  fear,  moreover,  that 
this  promise,  if  adliercd  to,  will  necessarily  lead  to  su¬ 
perficiality  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  A  technical 
language  is  inevitable  in  every  science — it  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  employing  words  in  a  more  precise 
and  definite  manner  than  in  common  conversation.  No 
person  ever  pretended  to  teach  a  science  without  the  aid 
of  a  technical  language,  but  one  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  And  in  the  science  of  law,  the  peculiar 
nicety  of  many  of  the  discussions  render  such  a  lan- 
f^uage,  if  possible,  more  requisite  than  in  any  other.— 
The  enumeration  of  subjects  proposed  for  consideration 
IS  comprehensive,  and  seems  to  us  to  embrace  all  that  is 
required  in  such  a  work.  Perhaps  more — for  we  w’ould 
beg  leave  to  hint,  that  the  ‘‘  Sketches  of  the  biography 
of  our  eminent  legislators,  &c.”  more  particularly  if 
we  are  to  take  No.  I.  for  a  specimen,  may  be  omitted, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  publication.  We  would 
also  suggest,  that  a  Digest  of  the  Decisions  in  the  Courts 
of  Scotland,  such  as  is  given  of  the  English  cases,  is 
quite  sufficient.  Considering  the  very  able,  it  is  true, 
but  certainly  very  full  and  frequent  reports,  now  pub¬ 
lished  of  our  Scotch  Decisions,  we  think  the  pockets  of 
our  young  and  briefless  barristers  are  already  sufficiently 
tasked,  even  though  they  are  not  exactly  laid  under  the 
Necessity  of  purchasing  them  twice.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  executed  we  shall  be  able  to  speak 
With  more  certainty  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two. 
The  first  article  is  rather  too  redolent  (at  least  to  our 


taste)  of  the  feelings  and  dogmas  of  a  certain  learned 
Theban,  who  laid  down,  (previous  to  the  commencement 
of  his  enquiries,)  that  all  laws  were  bad,  and  all  lawyers 
rogues — an  assumption  which  (without  entering  upon 
any  discussion  of  its  truth)  does  not  seem  likely  to  con¬ 
duce  to  unbiassed  research. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS; 

OR, 

A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

No.  I. 

Stulta,  jocosa,  cauenda,  dolentia,  seria,  sacra; 

En  posita  ante  oculos,  Lector  amice,  tuos ; 

Quisquis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  delectabR  habebis ; 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  quicquid  amas.” 

We  have  a  pair  of  old  slippers — so  old  that,  as 
Wordsworth  says,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  wxre 
ever  young.  A  considerable  part  of  the  sole  of  one  of 
them  is  worn  away ;  and  three  or  four  of  our  toes  may 
be  distinctly  seen  peeping  out  from  the  other.  They  do 
not  cover  our  feet ;  they  are  mere  apologies  for  slippers, 
— mere  typical  and  shadowy  representations.  They 
were  not  slippers  originally ;  they  w'cre  a  pair  of  dress 
shoes.  In  the  far  vista  of  the  past,  we  can  almost  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  they  used  to  be  as  bright  as  a 
mirror,  and  cliirped  at  every  step  we  took  across  a  draw¬ 
ing-room.  arc  not  sure  that  we  have  not  danced  in 

them  in  out  youth,  and  we  daresay  they  divided  the  ad¬ 
miration  which  was  at  that  remote  period  universally 
bestowed  upon  our  exquisitely  turned  feet  and  ankles. 
But  gradually  they  fell  down  in  the  heels ;  and,  as  if 
by  a  natural  disposition,  seemed  to  be  transforming 
themselves  into  slippers.  They  felt  that  old  age  was 
coming  on,  but  tliey  had  got  attached  to  us,  and 
were  determined  to  die  in  our  service.  And  die  they 
shall ;  or  rather,  they  and  their  master  shall  live  and 
die  together.  \Ve  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  ano¬ 
ther  pair  of  slippers.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  mar¬ 
rying  a  second  wife.  We  confess  that  they  have  lost 
their  form  and  comeliness, — nay,  that  they  imitate  hu¬ 
manity  most  abominably,  and  that  some  of  our  best  and 
dearest  friends  have  even  ventured  to  point  against  them 
the  shafts  of  a  too  poignant  ridicule.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  remain  unshaken  in  our  attacliment — a  noble  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  integer  vrtar  scele risque  punish  They 
have  accommodated  themselves  to  all  the  outgoings  and 
incomings  of  our  feet ;  there  is  not  a  curve  or  a  sinuo¬ 
sity, — a  rise  or  a  fall, — from  our  instep  to  our  heel,  from 
our  ankle  to  the  farthest  point  of  our  most  elongated  toe, 
with  which  they  are  not  familiarly  acquainted ; — they 
Jiave  known  us  from  our  youth, — they  have  seen  us  in 
all  our  moods, — they  have  been  the  gentle  dumb  com¬ 
panions  of  many  a  happy  and  many  a  melancholy  hour ; 
and  who,  therefore,  shall  blame  our  affection  for  our 
slippers — peculiar,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  tender  and 
lasting  ? 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  have  an  expres¬ 
sion  essentially  their  own,  and  unlike  that  of  all  other 
slippers.  Indeed  we  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that, 
of  all  the  articles  of  dress,  none  convey  so  accurate  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  wearer  as  a  pair  of  empty 
shoes  or  slippers.  They  are  a  domestic  and  endearing 
object, — they  stand  before  the  fire  warming  for  you 
against  your  return  home.  They  have  probably  been 
placed  there  by  some  fond  and  faithful  friend, — your 
wife  or  daughter  ;  they  tell  a  Jong  story  of  family  com¬ 
fort  and  household  harmony.  If  a  death  takes  place, 
what  object  more  melancholy  than  the  vacant  slippersr 
of  the  deceased  ?  They  look  as  if  they  anxiously  waited 
his  return,  and  are  wondering  why  he  has  deserted  them. 
That  shall  never  be  the  fate  of  our  slip|KTs  ;  they  shall 
be  buried  with  us. 

When  we  put  on  our  slippers,  we  cease  to  be  any 
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thin^T  to  the  wide  world  without.  Shoes,  and  more  es-  ' 
pecially  boots,  are  associated  with  all  the  bustle  and  i 
toil  of  active  life ;  but  around  slippers  there  linger  a 

calm  repose _ a  refined  selfishness— a  careless  independ-  : 

cncc.  They  imply  no  exertion ;  on  the  contrar}^,  they  i 
are  full  of  a  soothing  consciousness — a  mellowed  recol-  i 

lection _ of  duties  that  have  been  performed.  There  is  I 

in  slippers  that  abandon  dc  that  dreamy 

languor, — that  mild  tranquillity,  before  which  all  more 
irritable  feelings  give  way,  and  even  critics  become  be- 
nevolent.  No  two  beings  can  be  more  dissimilar  than 
the  man  whose  tight  boots  pinch  his  corns,  and  exacer¬ 
bate  all  the  tendernesses  of  his  toes,  and  the  man  whose 
free  and  easy  slipper  hangs  gently  upon  his  foot — gently 
as  a  maiden  of  fifteen  upon  the  arm  of  her  earliest  lover. 

,  When  the  boot  is  on,  the  world  is  a  stern  reality,  full  of 
the  rubs  and  whips  of  fortune ;  but  when  the  slipper 
succeeds,  the  face  of  nature  is  changed, — reality  is  a 
.bugbear  that  fades  into  infinite  distance,  and  there  is 
bliss  unfathomed  in  the  recesses  of  an  elbow  chair,  or 
in  the  soft  siesta  of  a  sofa. 

^V  e  never  can  believe  ourselves  the  Editor  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  periodical  publications  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  after  we  have  put  on  our  slippers.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  labour  we  have  to  go  through,  both  physical  and 
intellectual,  seems  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
springy  elasticity  of  shoes,  or  the  manly  vigour  of  what 
are  commonly  called  Wellington  boots.  In  our  slipper 
momenta,  we  arc  idem  ct  alters  Were  we  to  review  a 
book  with  our  slippers  on,  the  author  would  be  as  safe 
as  a  mouse  running  away  from  a  lady.  Not  that  our 
mind  is  altogether  dormant,  but  that  our  heart  is  over¬ 
flowing,  and  we  feel  an  affection  for  all  mankind.  We 
could  no  more  have  said  any  thing  severe  of  Mr  Andrew 
Crichton  had  our  slippers  been  on  that  night  we  wrote 
our  celebrated  article  for  the  eighteenth  Number  of  the 
JouKXAL,  than  we  could  have  consented  to  break  the 
legs  of  a  butterfly  on  the  rack.  There  are  only  two  in¬ 
stances  on  record  of  our  having  given  way  to  anger 
whilst  we  were  wearing  our  slippers.  The  first  of  these 
was,  when  we  tossed  them  both  at  our  favourite  cat, 
Moses,  whom  w'e  detected  eloping  with  the  chicken  we 
'had  destined  for  our  supper ;  and  the  second  was,  when 
we  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  liberty  of  making  one 
of  them  acquainted  with  a  part  of  a  gentleman’s  person 
to  which  it  had  previously  been  an  entire  stranger. 

We  seldom  exert  ourself  very  much  in  our  slippers. 
W’^e  drink  coffee,  read  magazines  and  new  novels,  chat 
in  a  pleasant  and  familiar  manner  with  any  friend  who 
may  happen  to  drop  in,  stretch  ourself  on  the  sofa 
and  allow  all  our  children  to  scramble  over  us,  write 
short  letters,  cut  open  the  parcels  which  booksellers  and 
publishers  are  continually  sending  us,  or,  finally,  look 
over  the  communications  we  may  have  received  during 
the  day,  and  make  up  our  mind  as  to  their  fate.  Few 
people  would  believe  the  quantity  of  manuscript  that 
passes  through  an  Editor’s  hands  in  one  shape  or  other. 
W’^e  confess,  for  our  own  part,  w^e  like  to  read  manuscript, 
and  we  have  a  pleasure  in  breaking  the  seal  of  all  the 
communications  sent  tons.  We  are  sometimes  wofully  * 
disappointed,  for  we  always  begin  to  read  with  the  hope 
that  the  writer  will  turn  out  a  man  of  talent,  and  the 
determination  to  do  him  all  justice  if  he  be  so.  Fre¬ 
quently,  we  are  not  disappointed ; — the  article  may  not 
be  altogether  first-rate,  but  it  contains  the  germs  and 
indications  of  genius,  and  with  that  we  are  always 
pleased.  We  never  destroy  a  paper  where  there  are  a 
few  good  thoughts,  however  dull  the  rest  of  it  may  be. 
We  lay  it  aside  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  we  have 
time  and  opportunity,  of  pruning,  condensing,  and 
strengthening  it,  and  then  of  giving  it  a  corner  in  the 
JouiiyAL.  Thus,  even  our  rejected  are  not  neglected 
addresses.  Our  study  is  full  of  articles  carefully  tied  up 
in  different  parcels,  some  of  which  may  see  the  light 
when  their  authors  are  least  expecting  it. 


Let  us  take  up  one  of  those  parcels  at  random,  and 
look  over  it  in  a  friendly  way  together.  We  may’ pro. 

bably  find  both  variety  and  amusement  here. _ What 

comes  first  ?  A  Song”  from  Glasgow,  of  which  the  * 
author  in  his  letter  ‘‘  To  the  Editor”  says,  ‘‘  1  have  ^ 
given  you  a  short  one  to  save  space — but  if  it  is  bad  i 
it  is  too  long ;  and  if  it  is  good,  it  is  perhaps  all  the 
better  for  its  brevity.”  There  is  sound  sense  in  this,  and 
the  song  itself  well  deserves  publication  :  ‘ 

I  have  loved  thee,  Mary  Jamieson,  as  bridegroom  loves  his  ' 
bride ; 

I  look’d  iiae  watch,  I  lo’ed  nae  star,  when  ye  were  by  i 
my  side. 

For  my  heart  was  aye  your  mailin’  meet,  my  love,  your  * 
ready  fee,  | 

Though  loveless  hame,  and  hameless  heart,  are  a’  ye’ve 
left  to  me.  i 

I 

Y e  promised  me  your  constancy,  ye  plighted  me  your  vow,  * 
Wi’  looks  o’  deeper  tenderness  than  I  can  think  o’  now ; 
Blit  siiaw  upon  the  surgy  sea,  or  dew  upon  the  flower,  ! 
IVIelts  not  so  soon,  fleets  not  so  fiist,  as  fades  love’s  little  ' 
hour. 

At  the  Cuckoo’s  time  o’  cornin’  ye  were  wi’  me  at  the 
well,  j 

At  the  Sw^low’s  time  o’  flittin’  I  stood  lanely  there  my-  ! 

sell ;  1 

Ye  hung  round  me  a’  the  simmer  when  the  bonny  braes 
were  green,  *  i 

But  broken  vows  you’ve  left  me  now,  and  stormy  • 
waves  between.  i 


Oh  !  woman’s  love.  Oh !  woman’s  faith,  how  fleeting 
frail  ye  be ! 

Wing’d  wanderers,  bee-like,  seeking  sweets  from  every 
flower  and  tree, 

But  why  should  I  upbraid  your  choice  ?  cold  hearts  are  ; 

fated  well,  *  | 

A  plenish’d  purse  their  honeycomb,  the  halls  of  eild  ! 
their  cell.  j 

I 

What  have  we  next  ?  A  prose  sketch,  entitled  ‘‘  Pic-  j 
tures  of  Life,  No.  I.”  It  is  a  pity  the  whole  of  it  had  ! 
not  been  as  good  as  the  first  paragraph  ; — it  runs  thus  : 

I  belong  to  that  numerous  class  of  mortals,  who, 
independent  though  not  rich,  doze  aw'ay  their  existence  , 
pleasantly  perhaps,  but  uselessly.  Although  a  Writer  ; 
to  the  ISignet,  I  am  but  nominally  a  lawyer ;  and  though  ! 
I  do  not  refuse  business,  as  little  do  I  pnsh  it.  No  one  ; 
cares  how  I  live,  or  what  I  do  ;  and  when  I  die,  I  shall  ; 
be  as  little  missed  as  if  I  were  a  leaf  dropping  off  a 
gooseberry  bush,  or  a  copying  clerk  starved  to  death  in  ; 
his  lonely  garret.  There  are  moments  when  I  think  I 
was  born  for  better  things  ;  but  the  feeling  soon  gets  cold 
again.  I  am  too  indolent  ever  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
bustling  world  ;  so  I  poker  the  fire  till  it  quivers  bright¬ 
ly  up  the  chimney,  let  down  the  Venetian  blinds,  draw 
the  sofa  a  little  nearer,  and  every  thing  looks  so  com-  ; 
fortable  that  I  would  not  change  places  with  a  king.”  j 

What  next  A  Day  in  Dumfries.”  This  is  not  , 
an  anonymous  article ;  its  author  is  a  man  of  genius ;  j 
but  the  too  common  fate  of  genius  has  been  his — unde-  ■ 
served  misfortune.  There  is  power  and  interest  in  the  j 
following  notice  of  ' 


THE  WIDOW  OF  BURNS. 

Upon  enquiring  for  the  house  in  which  the  poet  had 
lived,  I  was  shown  up  a  narrow  and  rather  hilly  little 
street,  bearing  his  name,  at  the  farther  corner  of  which 
the  house  is  situated.  In  appearance  it  inclines  to  the 
respectable,  is  whitewashed,  and  contains  a  ground  and 
upper  story.  A  decent-looking  weaver  of  seventy,  and 
a  robust  tanner  of  fifty,  were  conversing  at  the  door. 
Upon  enquiring  which  was  the  identical  house,  ‘  Just 
this  ane,  sir,’  replied  the  tanner;  ‘  an’  auld  luckie  lives 
in’t  yet.  Belike  ye  wad  wish  to  see  her  ;  I’ll  tell  her  a 
gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  her,  if  ye  think  proper. 
Declining  his  offer,  he  continued,  ‘  Hoot !  it’s  very  com- 
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I  mon  ;  she’ll  think  naething  o’t.  Ye  needna  be  blate,  for 
I  ne’er  a  grain  o’  pride  has  aidd  Inckie  Burns  /’  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  thank  him,  and  withdrew  ;  for  the  epithet 
I  auld  luckie  Burns  !  sounded  like  blasphemy.  Heaven 
and  earth  !  anld  luckie  !  Lovely  Jean  ! — the  idol  of 
!  the  poet ! — the  inspirer  of  his  muse  ! — whose  praise,  in 
!  his  words,  has  been  sung  by  ten  thousand  times  ten 
'  thousand  tongues  ! — who  lives  as  the  spirit  of  music  and 
I  of  love  in  the  imagination  of  nations  !  to  be  in  a  mo- 
I  ment  not  merely  divested  of  her  divinity,  and  associated 
'  with  humanity,  but  fiimiliarly  styled  auld  luckie  ! 

'  luckie  Burns  !  by  a  tanner  !  Monstrous— humiliating 
I  ^unpardonable ! 

1  “  By  a  fortunate  circumstance,  an  opportunity  of  vi- 

i  siting  3Irs  Burns  occurred  in  the  evening.  Wc  were 
I  shown  into  a  small  rather  genteel  parlour  by  a  servant 
j  girl,  who,  with  a  young  grand-daughter,  compose  the 
I  domestic  establishment  of  the  widow.  Before  me  was 
!  a  dark-complexioned,  somewhat  corpulent,  plain-looking 
I  woman  of  sixty  and  upwards,  dressed  in  a  slate-coloured 
!  gown,  a  lighter  shaded  shawl,  and  a  common  muslin  cap. 
j  Her  manners  and  appearance  were  those  of  an  old  Scot¬ 
tish  farmer’s  wife,  in  easy  circumstances  ; — and  this  was 
Mrs  Burns.  Directing  my  attention  to  the  original 
portrait  of  her  husband  by  Nasmyth,  ‘  That,’  said  she, 

‘  is  the  only  likeness  he  ever  sat  for,  an’  its  ower  coarse.’ 
Turning  to  a  print  of  the  ‘  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,’ 
j  over  the  mantel-piece,  ^  Ye’ll  ken  wdiere  that’s  from,’ 

I  continued  she';  ‘  it’s  reckoned  an  excellent  thing.’  Then 
I  pointing  my  attention  to  two  miniatures  which  hang  a  I 
little  lower  on  each  side  or  the  print,  ‘  You’ll  not 
know  these,’  added  she ;  ‘  this  in  red  is  my  son  James, 
and  that  in  blue  his  brother  William.  James,  ye’ll  ob- 
!  serve,  is  like  his  father’s  folk,  but  \Yilliam  aye  took  it  o’ 

1  my  side.’ 

Beautiful  or  accomplished  3Irs  Burns  has  never 
been.  In  person  she  may  have  been  what  in  Scotland  ' 
is  termed  a  likely  lass^  possessing  a  good  heart,  an  ex-  i 
cellent  dispo>ition,  and  a  knowledge  of  domestic  econo-  | 
my.  And  in  making  choice  of  such  a  woman.  Burns  j 
showed  himself  not  merely  possessed  of  the  feelings  of  a  i 
poet,  but  the  sense  of  a  man.  For,  however  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  that  sex  which  we  are  born  to  love, 
‘All  song  and  no  supper,’  I  opine,  would  shortly  produce 
a  note  of  discord  little  in  unison  with  the  harmony  of 
wedded  felicity.” 


Ila  !  art  thou  there  ?  These  lines  shall  have  a  place 
without  name  or  signature,  and  the  reader  shall  judge 
for  himself  whether  he  ever  read  any  thing  by  the  same 
author  before 

Oh  maid,  unloving  but  beloved, 

My  soul’s  unchanging  theme, 

Who  art  by  day  my  constant  thought, 

By  night  my  only  dream, 

Thou  thiiik’st  not,  in  thy  pride  of  place, 

When  gay  ones  how  the  knee, 

How  bends  one  distant  lonely  heart, 

In  earnest  love  of  thee  ! 

As  saints  in  elder  days  but  knew 
One  attitude  of  prayer ; 

And,  turning  to  the  holy  east, 

Pour’d  all  their  spirit  there  ; 

So  to  thy  liome  inclines  this  heart, 

All  distant  though  it  b(*. 

And  knows  but  one  adoring  art, 

This  earnest  love  of  thee. 


Two  letters  from  “  D.  V.”  of  Dundee  ! — the  name 
j  at  lull  hngth,  but  w^e  shall  not  mention  it ;  for  “  D. 

■  V«’s”  letters  not  having  been  inserted  in  the  Journal, 
.  V.”  has  seen  cause  to  change  his  opinion  both  of 

It  and  its  Editor,  and  has  waxed  bitter  in  the  “  Fife 
Herald.”  We  had  hoped  better  things  of  “  D.  V.” 
seeing  that  he  wrote  to  us  on  the  2dth  of  November, 
lo28, — Your  Journal  has  already  become  a  de- 


I  cided  favourite  here :  csto  perpetua.'*^  3Iutability,  thy 
I  name  is  “  D.  V.” 

Here  are  some  poems  by  Alexander  Maclagan  ;  and 
I  we  think  it  right  that  our  readers  should  be  told  who 
I  Alexander  Maclagan  is.  He  is  a  young  man  in  an 
i  humble  walk  of  life — a  plumber,  w^e  believe— who, 
1  without  any  advantages  or  encouragement  w’hatever,  felt 
something  of  the  poet  stirring  within  him  ;  and  though 
I  forced  to  struggle  against  his  ignorance,  both  of  ortho- 
I  grapby  and  grammar,  has  devoted  many  of  his  leisure 
i  hours  to  putting  his  thoughts  in  verse.  He  has  been 
a  reader  of  the  Journal  since  its  commencement;  and 
having  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  like  to  see 
the  Editor,  be  called  upon  us  one  evening,  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself  to  us  in  a  modest  manner,  as  a  poet  was 
entitled  to  do.  His  story  and  appearance,  together  wnth 
the  manuscripts  he  brought  with  him,  interested  us.  We 
lent  him  some  books,  and  gave  him  the  best  advice  we 
I  could.  He  has  been  improving  rapidly,  and  if  he  writes 
many  things  as  gootl  as  the  following,  he  w’tll  deserves 
encouragement : 

SONG. 

I  7?y  Alexander  Maclagan, 

Now  summer’s  gaiie  wi’  a*  her  wiles, 

Her  rays  o’  gowd,  her  cheering  smiles; 

•  Her  sangs  o’ joy,  her  hills  o’  green, 

All’  bonny  winding  groves  between. 

O  where  are  now  lier  lKij)py  days, 

Her  lauching  gowans  on  the  braes, 

The  crown  o’  flowers  upon  lier  brow. 

The  primrose  sweet,  the  violet  blue  ? 

The  cauld  white  foam  o’  winter’s  wrath 
Has  cover’d  o’er  the  winding  jiath 
That  led  me  to  the  birken  bower. 

Where  Love  made  short  the  langest  hour  : 

Alas !  nae  primrose  sweet  is  there. 

But  trees  in  frost  stand  shivering  bare 
Poor  limpin’  hare,  and  cushet  <1<h), 

Cauld,  cauld  maun  be  your  biggin’  now ! 

Saw  ye  the  robin  twittering  past, 

His  wee  wing  riven  in  the  blast  ? 

See !  mute  he  sits  on  yon  auld  tree, 

All’  the  snaw-drift  steeks  his  heartless  ec  : 
Deprived  o*  slielter,  food,  and  rest, 

His  tuneless  bill  sinks  on  his  breast ; 

Cauld  swinging  on  a  naked  spray, 

He  s2)eiids  his  weary  winter  day. 

Loud  howls  the  tempest  o’er  the  hill, 

On  sleeping  nature  frozen  still ; 

And  turret  gi’ey  frae  ruin’d  wa’s. 

Mix’d  ill  the  tempests,  tumbling  fa’s  : 

And  living  streams,  wi’  winter’s  breath, 

Ilae  turn’d  as  (Uiuld  an’  still’  as  death 
How  dear  would  be  my  humble  strain, 

Could  it  bring  sweet  summer  back  again  ! 

We  must  add  the  following  short  pijce,  by  the  same 
author,  of  whom  we  hope  to  have  more  to  say  ere  long, 
and  in  w'hom  we  should  be  glad  to  interest  our  readers  : 

MY  LOST  LOVE, 

Sweet  lady !  touch  thy  harp  again, 

And  sing  me  a  soft  and  soothing  lay  ; 

A  charm  breathes  round  me  from  thy  strain, 

Like  sunshine  on  a  winter  day. 

Sing  on,  dear  maid,  thougli  I  am  one 
Who  darkly  look  on  all  1  see ; 

Mind  not  my  mood,  ’tis  of  a  man 
Who  lives,  when  life  is  miser)’. 

There  was  an  eye  that  watch’d  with  mine 
Each  morning’s  glory — bright  and  new  ; 

And  when  I  said,  “  O  how  divine!” 

There  was  a  voice  Avhich  said  so  too. 

There  was  a  little  pulse  that  beat 

Beside  the  veins  where  my  life  play’d  ; 
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There  were  two  light  bewitching  feet, 

That  tripp’d  with  me  where’er  I  stray’d. 

There  was  a  face — if  I  was  gay — 

Reflected  back  more  fond  delight ; 

For  if  I  smiled,  we  both  were  day. 

And  if  I  frown’d,  we  both  grew  night. 

There  came  an  hour— a  dreadful  hour— 

An  age  of  woe  it  proved  to  me: 

The  mists  of  Death  fell  round  my  flower, 

And  wrapt  it  in  Eternity. 

Then, 'lady,  touch  thy  harp  again, 

O  sing  me  a  soft — a  soothing  lay  ; 

Would  that  the  power  were  in  thy  strain. 

To  free  a  weai'y  soul  from  clay ! 

Two  unpublished  poems  by  poor  Knox,  author  of  the 
Harp  of  Zion,”  make  their  appearance  next.  The 
one  is  ‘‘  To  a  Redbreast,”  and  the  other  is  entitled 
“  A  Song,  or  any  thing  you  please.”  There  are  some 
sweet  lines  in  the  first  particularly,  but,  as  a  whole,  it 
is  imperfect. 

Poems  by  T.  T.  S. and  a  letter  which  begins, — 
Heaven  know’s  what  has  possessed  me  ;  but  no  man 
was  ever  plagued  with  such  horrid  ugly  fits  of  dulness. 
My  brain  is  a  perfect  pandemonium  of  somnambulatory 
Morpheuses,  playing  fifty  tricks  with  my  eyelids.” 
There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  vigour  of  conception  about 
T.  T.  S.  ;”  many  of  his  detached  thoughts  are  un- 
commonly  bold  and  good,  but  he  must  cultivate  his 
judgment  and  his  style  a  little  mere.  At  present  there 
!  is  no  dependence  on  him  ;  he  is  excellent  in  one  line, 
and  in  the  next  he  is  perfectly  unintelligible.  There  is 
I  much  hope  of  future  excellence,  however,  in  any  one 
who  can  write  thus  t 

A  maid  came  blytliesome  to  a  racing  stream, 

On  either  bank  encurtain’d  from  the  eye 
With  rocks  and  trees  ; — a  prodigidity 
Of  thunder  and  of  silence— shade  and  beam  ! 

The  dancing  mist  did  whirl  and  smoke  beneath 
A  mountainous  fall,  that,  rolling  down,  did  shake 
The  fringes  of  the  rock-embowering  heath, 

As  ’twerc  the  breeze.  Bey’ond,  a  silent  lake 
Lay  mirroring  the  moon  on  heaven’s  breast. 

Like  to  one  mighty  gem  of  amethyst. 

It  was  to  meet  her  lover.  Starry  heaven 
Hath  seldom  spread  its  arch  o’er  one  so  fair ; 

The  dews  did  cluster  on  her  braided  hair. 

Like  diamonds  by  the  breezeless  azure  given  ; 

Her  cheek  was  like  the  latest  tint  of  day, 

Streak’d  on  the  fading  clouds,- a  hamiony 
Of  flush  and  brightness !— even  as  a  sea 
That,  lit  with  moonlight,  looks  both  dark  and  gay. 

Or  thus,  in  a  poem  called  Ilis  first  Song 

*Twas  like  the  mountain  eagle’s  flight, 

Leaving  his  nested  throne. 

To  meet  the  morning’s  early  light 
On  the  belted  horizon  ! 

H  is  brightest  song— his  oldest— first! 

I  ’Twas  one  ecstatic  thrill ; 

A  mighty  and  a  hallow’d  burst 
Of  the  deep  impassion’d  will ! 

L.  E.”  of  Aberdeen  thus  begins  a  poem,  which  in- 
dicates  considerable  poetical  feeling  : 

She  knoweth  not,  she  guesseth  not,  wliat  love  this  bosom 
feels. 

For  aye  the  heart  that’s  deepest  moved,  its  passion  most 
conceals : 

The  current  glitters  to  the  sun,  and  sparkles  in  his  sheen, 
While  dark  iii  shade  the  deeper  stream  flows  on,  and 
flows  unseen. 

But  still  let  her  with  smiles,  among  the  fair,  the  fairest 
move. 

Unknowing  of  the  silent  heart  that  smile  hath  warm’d 
to  love ; 


Unthinking,  while  her  spirit’s  joy  thus  lightens  in  her 
eyes. 

That  joy  should  wake  so  deep  a  woe,  those  smiles  so  manv 
sighs.  ^ 

She  cannot  know,  she  cannot  guess,  how  every  hour 
we’ve  met  ^ 

In  fancy  I  live  o’er  again,  and  never  can  forget  • 

How  every  look,  and  every  smile,  and  every  passing  tone 
I’ve  treasured  up  for  dreams  by  day,  and  musiiigs  when 
alone. 

The  only  paper  remaining  is  a  Letter  from  India. 
It  has  had  a  long  voyage  across  the  ocean,  and  comes 
from  a  man  of  talent  and  observation.  It  is  dated 
Bhooge,  September  24tli,  1828.  We  shall  give  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  it,  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  It 
treats  of 

THE  3IORAI.S  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  HINDOO 

WOMEN. 

^  ‘‘  You  have  heard  much,  and  read  much,  of  thepu. 
rity,  virtue,  and  simplicity,  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that  by 
authors  who  speak  authoritatively,  and  who,  one  would 
have  thought,  should  have  knov.ui  something  of  their 
manners.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  many  of  these 
pictures  have  been  sketched  and  finished  without  the 
authors  having  once  issued  from  their  closets  ;  for  they 
bear  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance  to  tlie  original  of  In¬ 
dian  life  that  has  come  under  my  observation. 

For  one  instance,  female  virtue  has  here  no  existence. 
All  the  women,  both  higli  and  low,  being  degraded  to 
the  capacity  of  mere  slaves,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  pu¬ 
rity  or  virtue  among  them  ;  and  vv'ithout  this  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  from  whence  arc  the  most  elevated  enjoyments  of 
mankind  to  spring  ?  In  truth,  the  men  here  may  con¬ 
fine  women  by  the  most  solemn  bonds  of  whicli  their 
religion  is  capable,  as  well  as  by  locks,  keys,  and  bars, 
which  they  may  deem  insuperable ;  still,  in  spite  of  all 
their  ingenuity,  they  will  give  them  the  slip,  and  make 
the  best  improvement  too  that  they  can  of  their  liberty, 
however  transient  it  may  be,  and  however  much  danger 
may  attach  to  their  offence. 

The  degradation  of  the  tender  sex  is  here  so  abject, 
that  even  when  a  sepoy  deigns  to  appear  in  public,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  he  walks  in  the  most  stately 
manner  about  twenty  yards  before  lier,  while  she  is 
obliged  to  keep  at  that  distance,  or  more,  behind,  creep¬ 
ing  along  like  a  slave,  not  daring  to  lift  her  eyes  from 
the  ground,  or  to  look  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  She  is  close-veiled,  and  one  peep  from  under  it, 
particularly  at  a  British  officer,  would  cost  her  dear  in¬ 
deed — at  the  least,  a  sound  beating,  in  view  of  the 
man  that  was  favoured  with  the  glance. 

Honour  is  the  virtuous  woman’s  polar  star  ;  but  in 
this  country,  nothing  ever  being  trusted  to  the  honour 
of  women,  they  have  none  ;  and  the  more  restraints  are 
laid  upon  their  liberty,  the  more  certain  they  are  to 
break  through  them.  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
perversity  in  this  respect,  for  the  punishment  attending 
the  discovery  of  an  offence,  or  even  a  supposed  one,  is 
prompt  and  dreadful. 

An  extraordinary  and  shocking  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  here  very  lately.  It  happened  that  a  man 
brought  a  young  woman  to  Bhooge,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Whether  she  came  as  his  wife  | 
or  mistress  I  do  not  know,  but  she  w^as  accompanied  by  I 
her  mother.  He  had  given  them  to  understand  that  he  | 
was  going  to  settle  at  Bhooge  ;  but  after  getting  them  to  | 
this  place,  he  informed  them  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Synde,  an  extensive  province  on  the  Indus.  To  tliu> 
they  both  objected,  and  said  they  would  return  to  Kat- 
tiwar.  This  moved  him  to  jealousy,  and  he  instant  y 
suspected  the  young  lady  of  having  formed  some  in¬ 
trigue  among  the  military  here,  although  there  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  been  neither  proof  nor  evidence  of  this. 

They  began,  however,  to  suspect  him  of  being  Die- 
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ditating  some  terrible  revenge,  and  took  refuge  in  one 
of  the  temples.  For  several  days  he  tried  every  art  of 
dissimulation  to  draw  them  from  their  asylum,  making 
the  most  solemn  oaths  that  he  had  no  intention  of  in¬ 
juring  them.  But  they  knew  their  man  too  well  to 
trust  themselves  again  in  his  power,  and  kept  by  their 
sanctuary.  When  he  found  that  nothing  would  pre¬ 
vail  on  them  to  come  out,  he  entered  the  temple  one 
morning  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  just  as  the  worship¬ 
pers  were  kneeling  before  the  idols,  he  drew  out  his  sci¬ 
mitar  unperceived,  and  at  one  blow  severed  the  young 
woman’s  head  from  her  body,  and  then  with  a  back 
stroke  from  the  same  blow,  cut  off  the  liead  of  the  mo¬ 
ther.  Both  were  done  in  one  moment,  for  these  scimi¬ 
tars  are  as  sharp  as  razors,  and  a  second  stroke  is  never 
required  from  them  where  there  is  no  armour.  The  ruf¬ 
fian  made  no  attempts  either  at  flight  or  resistance,  but 
suffered  himself  to  be  quietly  taken  and  bound  on  the  , 
spot.  He  was  tried  for  the  murder,  and  condemned  to  j 
be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  When  became 
to  the  place  of  execution,  he  appeared  even  less  con¬ 
cerned,  than  any  of  the  spectators,  and  abused  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  in  no  very  measured  terms,  for  not  tying  a 
knot  in  the  way  he  wished  it.  He  then  ordered  him  to 
desist  altogether,  for  he  was  a  bungler,  and  where  was  | 
there  any  necessity  for  binding  him  ?  The  man  desist-  | 
ed  accordingly,  and  the  fellow  turned  about  his  face  to  I 
the  cannon,  and  made  a  satirical  bow  to  it,  as  if  in  ! 
mockery,  and  standing  upright,  and  without  fear,  saw  | 
the  match  put  to  the  touch-hole,  and  the  next  moment 
was  blown  to  atoms.  So  much  for  Hindoo  humanity 
and  moiality.’* 

Hoping  that  the  reader  does  not  dislike  us  in  our  ' 
slippers,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  speedily  introdu-  : 
cing  ourselves  to  him  egain  in  similar  dcshahillS^  and 
shall  proceed  in  an  agreeable  and  easy  manner  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  evcrytlung. 


'  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

No.  I. 

[Feeling  it  our  duty  to  make  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal  as  much  as  possible  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  lite¬ 
rary  men  in  Scatland,  we  have  pleasure  in  announcing  a  few 
papers  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  General  Assembly,  from 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman  every  way  qualified  for  the  task.  Tliey 
will  be  conMnued  to  the  conclusion  of  the  approaching  meeting 
of  that  venerable  court.  AVe  may  also  state,  tliat  we  have  in 
preparation  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  most  distinguished 
clergymen  cf  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  will  appear  under 
the  general  title  of  “  The  Scottish  Pulpit.”— Erf.  Lit,  Jour,'] 

Tii  F.  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  court  in  Britain 
is  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
We  need  say  nothing  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which,  were  it  allo  wed  to  meet,  would  of 
course  throw  the  Scottish  Assembly  into  the  shade.  We 
niust  take  things  as  they  are  ;  and  certainly,  at  present, 
the  General  Assembly  is  without  a  rival.  It  is  the  7i7- 
i^niaticrn ot' the  Presbyterian  church-courts  ;  and  though 
Its  members  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  are  ostensibly  connected, 
they  form  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  body,  that  none 

can  grudge  them  the  possession  of  the  privileges  they 
enjoy. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  intention  to  enquire  into  the 
history  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  to  olfer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  this  Clerical  Jubilee^  (for  such  it  is,)  and  its 
members.  No  one  will  deny  that  an  annual  court  of  this 
description,  sanctioned  by  not  a  few  of  the  trappings  of 
royalty,  yet  preserving  in  a  peculiar  degree  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  popular  tribunal,  is  of  considerable 
consequence  to  any  legal  establishment,  such  as  the 


Church  of  Scotland  ;  the  ministers  of  which,  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  in  ordination, 
choose  rather  to  derive  their  orders  from  the  call  of  the 
people.  The  whole  system  of  Presbyterianism  must  be 
invigorated  by  these  annual  Convocations  of  its  disci¬ 
ples.  Once  a-year  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  becomes, 
as  it  were,  the  metropolis  of  Presbyterianism  ;  and  on 
these  occasions  college  friendships  are  renewed,  old  as¬ 
sociations  revived,  new  connexions  formed  ;  and  the 
minister  of  some  remote  and  barren  parish  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  Orkneys,  or  John  O’Groat’s  House,  the 
wilds  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  or  lloss-shirc,  meets,  and 
lights  all  his  University  battles  o’er  again,”  with  his 
old  friend  the  minister  of  some  parisli  more  favoured  by 
Heaven  in  the  fertile  counties  of  the  Lowlands.  The 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  of  attending  both  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church — of  exercising 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  of  gratifying  the  affections 
of  the  heart,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  by  the  most 
beneficial  results.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  England, 
and  we  are  sorry  for  it. 

The  external  appearance,  or  what  we  may  term  the 
outward  man,  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Con¬ 
vocation,  generally  indicates  the  district  from  wliich  they 
come.  The  clerical  representatives  of  the  Kirk  from  the 
North  and  West  Highlands  may  bj  easily  distinguished 
as  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  sterile  region,  by  their  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  cheek-bones,  loose  black  or  carroty  locks,  and 
the  discordant  harshness  of  their  voices,  when  they  are 
emitting  the  genuine  L'loric  of  their  own  parishes.  The 
air  and  gait  of  these  conscrijjf  fatlters  point  out  not  only 
the  desolate  lulls  and  the  bleak  fields  among  which  they 
vegetate,  but  that,  in  addition  to  their  mortifications 
from  nature,  they  have  had  to  struggle  sore  in  many  a 
doubtful  combat  with  some  lank  and  imperturbable  Se- 
ceder,  going  under  the  picturesque  na«;ne  of  Burgher  or 
Antiburgher,  Old  Light  or  New  Light,  Baptist,  Me¬ 
thodist,  or  Independent,  and  with  barefaced  presump¬ 
tion  erecting  his  meeting-house  over  against  the  manse. 
The  Orkney  and  Shetland  minister,  moreover,  may  be 
easily  seen  to  have  lived  on  nothing  else  but  fish — keep¬ 
ing  one  long  J^mt  all  the  year  over,  till  the  time  of  the 
Convocation — wiien,  as  a  sort  of  duty,  that  he  may  sup¬ 
port  the  tabernacle  whilst  in  the  body,  he  makes  daily 
the  most  ravenous  attacks  on  beef,  roast  and  boiled, 
mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  similar  savoury  dainties.  The 
ministers  from  the  more  fertile  distiicts  arc  aI>o  easily 
known,  but  by  different  marks.  We  do  not  in  Scotland, 
as  in  England,  frequently  meet  with  parsons,  whose 
manners  at  once  show  that  they  are  more  accustomed  to 
hunt  a  fox  or  hare,  shoot  partridges,  and  carry  tidiing- 
rods,  than  to  trouble  themsAves  greatly  about  sinners, 
wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,”  or  poring  over 
those  most  unpalatable  of  all  languages,  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  But  the  clergymen  of  the  fertile  Lowland  pa¬ 
rishes  may,  nevertheless,  be  distinguished  by  their  sleek 
and  smooth  appearance,  by  their  tendency  to  rotundity, 
and  their  smiling,  contented  faces,  which  inevitably  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  good  wheaten  sheaves, 
a  well-replenished  manse, — a  fertile  glebe, — and  a  com¬ 
fortable  sum  in  cash,  with  an  item  for  communion  ele¬ 
ments.  Last  of  all,  the  Presbyterian  pastors  of  cities 
and  large  towns  are  known  by  their  air  of  superior  dig¬ 
nity,  by  the  less  country-tailor  expression  of  their  dress, 
by  their  silk  umbrellas,  and  by  a  certain  savoir  vivre, 
which  prevents  them  from  staring  up  at  the  windows, 
and  gaping  at  the  brass,  copper,  silver,  and  golden  lions 
of  the  iModern  Athens. 

So  much  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  clerical 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Convocation.  But  what 
of  the  laymen — the  ruling  elder Sj  os  they  are  called, 
who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  Assembly  ?  It 
must  be  admitted,  unless  we  be  rigid  enough  to  object 
to  the  uncanonical  practice  of  admitting  laymen  to  legis¬ 
late  in  church  courts,  that  these  ruling  elders  add 
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greatly  to  the  eclat  and  weight  of  the  General  Assembly. 
There  are  laymen  in  the  sectarian  synods  also  ;  but  they 
are  generally  found  wofully  wanting  in  learning  and  in¬ 
fluence;  whereas,  the  laymen  of  the  Convocation  in 
St  Giles’  are,  in  truth,  among  its  most  respectable  mem¬ 
bers,  although  it  might  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 
all  of  these  ruling  elders  are  likewise  elders  in 
Israel.”  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  officers  and  physi¬ 
cians,  or  intelligent  and  active  lawyers ; — a  few  are 
landed  gentlemen,— and  several  noblemen  and  baronets 
are  commonly  appointed  by  the  boroughs,  but  they  very 
rarely  attend.  A  marked  difference  may  be  observed 
in  the  oratorical  powers  of  the  lay  and  clerical  members. 
The  former  speak  like  men  of  business  and  persons  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  world,  and  consequently  possess  no 
inconsiderable  influence  in  the  debates  ;  while  the  latter, 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  are  too  apt  to  fancy 
themselves  in  their  pulpits,  and  to  preach  rather  than 
argue. 

In  subsequent  papers  on  this  subject,  we  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  more  at  large  the  nature  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  introduce  our  readers  to  the  various  parties  into 
which  this  Presbyterian  Convocation  is  divided. 


silver  bell,  rung  by  some  unseen  but  delightful  hand 
— the  rising  of  the  curtain — the  breathless  admiration-! 
the  magic  of  every  scene — the  unearthly  beauty  of  every 
actress — the  chivalrous  excellence  and  princely  bearing 


of  every  actor — the  unequalled  genius  of  every  author^ 
the  more  than  Lethean  forgetfulness  of  all  external 
things,  and  the  immutable  conviction  that  you  were 
gazing  on  reality  !  Ilei  Jiobis  !  what  a  change  may  be 
worked  by  that  vile  abstract  idea — time  !— .But  let  the 
subject  pass ; — we  must  turn  from  these  ‘‘  tempora 
acta^^*  and  adapt  ourselves  a  little  more  to  the  every, 
day  comprehensions  of  the  cquites  populusquc  lio- 


manus. 


THE  DRAMA. 


[ W E  beg  to  introduce  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Dramatic  articles,  which  will  be  continued  regularly, 
by  our  friend,  "Old  Cerbkrus.” — Ed,  Lit,  Jour,'] 


The  multifarious  matters  which,  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal^  pressed  upon  the 
Editor’s  attention,  have  prevented  him  from  paying 
quite  so  much  attention  to  dramatic  matters  as  we  could 
have  wished.  But  now  that  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
leaving  harbour  are  over,  and  that,  with  all  his  sails  set, 
he  is  scudding  under  a  prosperous  gale,  with  little  to 
do  but  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  hold  on  his  course, 
we  propose  taking  regular  observations  on  the  state  of 
the  drama ;  and  if  our  readers  do  not  find  us  at  once 
merry  and  wise,”  and  prepared  and  able  to  lead  the 
van  of  the  whole  dramatic  fleet,  cruising  about  in  our 
Modern  Athens,  we  shall  confess  ourselves  not  a  little 
astonished.  Yet,  we  do  own  that  we  are  not  as  we  once 
were,  when  the  rising  of  the  green  curtain  was  like  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  the  fiddling  that 
preceded  it  more  divine  than  the  songs  of  the  Peris.  We 
are  now  grown  up,^  and  fancy  ourselves  wise ; — we  know 
that  the  scenes  are  merely  pieces  of  shifting  canvass,  and 
that,  reversing  Shakspeare’s  line,  all  the  players  are 
merely  men  and  women.  It  is  with  no  small  grief  that, 
when  we  look  at  ourselves  in  the  glass,  we  perceive  the 
reflected  image  of  a  bona  fide  critic,  with  wrinkled  brow, 
curling  lip,  and  heart  of  adamant.  Greatly  do  we  fear 
that,  for  us,  days  will  never  return  like  those  which 
now  are  past  away.”  Yet,  in  our  sentimental  mo¬ 
ments, — that  is  to  say  after  dinner,  just  when  the  last 
glass  of  the  first  bottle  is  losing  itself  in  the  first  bumper 
of  the  second, — we  not  unfrequently  wish  that  we  were 
still  a  child,  and  that  all  behind  the  green  curtain  was 
still  fairy-land  and  enchantment.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  soon  the  wild  freshness — the  ecstatic  inten¬ 
sity  of  boyish  feeling,  is  swallowed  up  in  the  engrossing 
absurdities  of  this  whirlpool  of  a  world.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  first  season  of  his  theatrical  existence  ?— 
the  joyful  anticipations  of  his  evening  happiness,  wdiich 
lent  new  wings  to  the  winter  day, — the  great-coat,  the 
additional  handkerchief  round  the  neck,  the  coach,  the 
ride,  and  the  arrival, — the  heavenly  music  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  preparing  to  play  God  save  the  King,” — the 

Sheridaniana  of  the  inimitable  wits  in  the  gallery, _ the 

sending  and  taking  off  your  hat,  in  honour  of  his  gra¬ 
cious  Majesty,— the  overture,  and  the  tinkling  of  the 


Our  corps  dramatique^  as  it  exists  at  tlie  present  mo¬ 
ment,  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  should  be.  It  has  of 
late  been  somewhat  crippled  by  the  temporary  secession 
of  Mrs  Henry  Siddons,  and  the  final  departure  from  the 
stage  of  31iss  Noel.  Gradually,  too,  there  have  been 
dropping  off  some  of  the  sine  persons,  who,  se¬ 

parately,  were  weak  and  worthless  as  individual  twigs ; 
but,  taken  collectively,  made  a  bundle  of  some  tough¬ 
ness  and  utility.  The  sum  of  our  desideratums  are 
these; — a  good  actor  for  tragedy  and  grave  comedy, 
such  as  Vandenhoff;  a  lady  to  take  the  leading  parts 
both  in  tragedy  and  genteel  comedy ;  a  lady  to  sustain 
the  first  parts  in  opera ;  and  a  considerable  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  supernumeraries,  so  that  the  inferior  parts  may 
not  be  so  continually  doubled  as  they  now  are,  and  that 
the  ‘^mobs,”  ‘‘soldiers,”  bands  of  “gipsies,”  “rob¬ 
bers,”  “sailors,”  &c.  may  look  a  little  more  respect¬ 
able.  We  call  upon  the  manager  to  attend  to  these 
things  before  the  commencement  of  another  season  ; — 
as  the  Benefits  will  take  place  very  soon,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  these  additions  will  be  made  imme¬ 
diately.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that,  notwithstanding 
its  deficiencies,  w'e  feel  any  thing  but  a  high  respect  and 
cordial  esteem  for  our  existing  company.  As  a  com¬ 
pany  of  comedians^  we  are  sure  there  is  not  a  better  out 
of  London.  Murray,  George  Stanley,  Mackay,  Jones, 
would  reflect  credit  on  any  theatre  ; — Pritchard,  Thorne, 
Denham,  Mason,  Montague  Stanley,  are  much  above 
par.  The  list  of  the  actresses  is  not  so  strong ;  but 
3Irs  Stanley,  though  not  a  polished,  is  a  clever  woman  ; 
Mrs  Nicol  has  very  useful  abilities;  Miss  Tunstall  is 
a  very  sweet  singer.  Mrs  Renaud  was  once  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  them  all ;  but  she  is  now  so  frail,  through  old  age, 
that  W'e  solemnly  protest  against  her  ever  appearing 
again  on  the  stage,  for  we  know  of  no  exhibition  to  us 
more  painful.  Miss  Mason  has  her  heart  in  her  pro¬ 
fession,  and  may  improve; — for  Miss  Gray  we  can 
scarcely  say  so  much.  Mrs  Eyre  has  a  quiet  manner, 
and,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  dry  and  stiff*,  which  pre¬ 
vents  her  real  merits  from  being  so  much  appreciated  as 
they  otherwise  would  be.  Of  the  young  lady.  Miss 
Clarke,  who  is  still,  as  it  were,  upon  her  trials,  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  ere  long.  In  the  meantime,  we 
shall  only  add,  that  they  may  all  expect  justice  from  our 
hands, — both  praise  and  blame,  according  as  they  de¬ 
serve  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Mr  T.  P.  Cooke  has  been  here  for  the  last  fortnight. 
All  the  world  knows  that  he  is  the  best  sailor  that  ever 
was  on  the  stage,  so  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it  here.  He 
has  been  very  successful,  too,  as  the  JMonstcr,,  in  the 
“Fate  of  Frankenstein  ;”  but  we  do  not  give  him  so 
much  credit  for  this,  for  all  he  has  to  do  is,  to  look  as 
little  like  a  human  being  as  possible, — a  mere 
dramatic  trick.  His  best  parts  are  Long  Tom  Coffin 
in  the  “  Pilot,”  and  Fid  in  the  “  Red  Rover.’’ 
of  these  pieces  are  clever  dramatic  versions  of  Cooper  s 
excellent  novels.  The  “  Red  Rover,”  in  particular,  has 
a  marine  air  altogether  its  own,  and  has  been 
with  great  spirit.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
things  that  has  been  produced  this  season.  Cooke  ta  'e 
his  Benefit  this  evening. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


2d  JcBger.  That’s  lucky !  the  sooner  her  cash  will  be 
got. 


A  SCENE  FROM  “  WALLENSTEIN’S  CAMP.” 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller, 

The  following  scene  is  extracted  from  that  striking,  but  almost 
untranslatable  Overture,  with  which  Schiller  has  prefaced  his 
•*  piccolomini,”  and  "  Death  of  Wallenstein,”  entitled  **  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  Camp.”  It  tells  no  connected  story,  but  merely  ex¬ 
hibits  in  various  aspects  the  military  life  of  the  strange  and 
discordant  mass,  which,  drawn  together  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader.  In  the  scene  im¬ 
mediately  preceding,  a  long  discussion  has  taken  place  between 
the  old  and  pompous  Sergeant  Major  and  Trumpeter  of  Terz- 
key’s  Carabineers,  and  two  Ligfit  Horsemen,  new-comers  from 
the  banks  of  the  Saal,  in  which  sundry  speculations  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  sweets  and  sours  of  a  military 
life,  have  been  given.  The  discussion  has  been  closed  by  the 
Sergeant  Major  announcing  the  important  fact,  that  Wallenstein 
bore  a  charmed  life,  and  held  nightly  intercourse  with  a  spirit 
in  a  grey  cloak,  which  slipped  through  the  key-hole  into  his 
quarters,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  sentinels.  In 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  enters 

A  Recruit^  who  comes  out  of  the  tent,  with  a  tin  cap  on 
his  heady  and  a  flask  of  wine  in  his  handy  followed  by 
a  citizen  endeavouring  to  hold  him  hack. 

Recruit.  Greet  my  lather  and  father’s  brother  ; 

I’m  a  soldier  now  as  well  as  another. 

Light  Horseman.  See,  here’s  a  greenhorn  caught 
in  the  net. 

Citizen.  O  Franz  !  take  heed  5  you’ll  repent  it  yet. 
Recruit 

Drum  and  fife 
And  warlike  chime, 

"Wandering  life 

From  clime  to  clime, 

With  war-horse  to  ride. 

Stout  heart  that  can  guide. 

Broad  sabre  beside. 

We  hie  far  and  wide, 

As  light  and  as  free 
As  the  finch  in  its  glee, 

By  thicket  and  tree. 

By  sky  and  by  sea,— 

Huzza  !  by  the  Friedlander’s  banner  I’ll  be. 
2d.  Jceger.  A  jolly  good  fellow  as  any  you’ll  meet. 

Cit.  Let  him  go— he  is  come  of  good  kin. 

1st  Jceger,  And  we. 

I’d  have  ye  to  know,  were  not  found  i’  the  street. 

Cit.  I  tell  you,  both  money  and  means  has  he. 

Only  feel  the  fine  doublet  and  neckcloth  he’s  got. 
Trump.  No  cloth  is  so  fine  as  the  Emperor’s  coat. 

Cit.  Of  a  snug  little  business  he’ll  soon  be  the  heir. 
Trump.  Free  will  and  free  quarters  with  us  he’ll 
share. 

Cit.  His  grandmother’s  shop,  too,  along  with  the  rest. 
Trump.  He  would  dirty  his  fingers  with  brimstone, 
at  best. 

Cit.  And  his  godfather’s  store  to  his  share  AviJl  fall— 
A  cellar  with  twenty  good  butts  of  wine. 

Trump.  O  !  these  he  can  share  with  his  comrades  all. 
2d  Jceger.  Come,  hark  ye,  brother,  my  tent  you  must 
join. 

Cit.  From  his  sweetheart,  poor  thing,  would  ve  have 
hi  m  to  part  ? 

Ilf  Jceger.  Why  not?  It  will  teach  him  an  iron  heart. 
Cit.  Ills  grand-dame  will  give  up  the  ghost  on  the 
spot. 


Sergeant  Major.  {^Steps  up  mth  gravity  to  the  recruity 
and  lays  his  hand  on  his  tin  ro/?.] 

Look  ye,  friend,  it  was  vei*y  well  thought  in  you, 

To  dolF  the  old  Adam,  and  put  on  the  new ; 

With  the  helm  on  your  head,  and  the  blade  on  your 
fiank, 

Henceforth  with  a  worshipful  set  you  take  rank,^ 

And  a  loftier  spirit  must  study  to  bear, 

Isf  Jceger.  And  of  all  things,  comrade,  your  cash  don’t 
spare. 

Sergeant  Major.  You  have  paid  your  passage  in  For¬ 
tune’s  ship, 

And  the  sails  are  spread  for  your  future  trip  ; 

The  world’s  before  you  to  pick  and  to  choose. 

If  you  play  for  its  stakes,  you  must  venture  to  lose. 

Your  cit  jogs  on,  for  better  for  worse. 

In  the  same  dull  round  like  a  dyer’s  horse ; 

But  the  soldier  has  all  things  to  hope,  I  trow. 

While  war  is  the  watchword  on  earth,  as  now'. 

Look  here  at  me — in  this  garb  I  w'ear 
The  Emperor’s  staff  you  see  I  bear. 

All  go, •eminent  on  earth,  we  know. 

From  staff  or  baton  forth  must  go  ; 

The  sceptre  itself,  so  majestical, 

What  is’t  but  a  baton  after  all  ? 

The  man  who  has  risen  but  a  corporal  to  be 
Has  his  foot  on  the  ladder  of  sovereignty. 

And  may  mount  step  by  step  to  its  topmost  height. 
l5f  Jceger.  Ay !  provided  he  can  but  read  and  write. 
Sergeant  Major.  I’ll  give  you  an  instance  of  what  1 
say. 

That  chanced  to  myself  but  the  other  day  ; 

There’s  Buttler— the  chief  of  the  corps,  I  trow— 

He  rank’d  but  as  private  in  the  line 

Some  thirty  years  since,  at  Cologne  on  the  Rhine, 

And  yet  he’s  a  major-genei'al  now  ! 

For  Buttler  knew  well  how  to  make  his  way. 

All  the  world  of  his  fame  has  got  something  to  say, 
While  poor  I,  am  put  off  to  another  day. 

Ay,  ay,  and  Fredland  himself  beside,  | 

Our  lord  and  master,  with  all  his  pride, 

Who  now  rules  all  with  a  word  or  a  glance. 

Was  himself  but  a  pitiful  noble  once  ; 

But  his  trust  in  the  Goddess  of  War  he  put,  j 

And  thus  did  the  seed  of  his  greatness  shoot, 

Till  next  to  the  Emperor’s  self  is  he ; 

And  who  shall  say  w'hat  he  yet  may  be  ? 

\_Knowingly'\ — For  the  sun  of  his  glory  is  not  yet  set. 

IaY  Jceger.  He  began  with  little  and  rose  to  great; 

At  Altdorf,  even  in  his  student’s  gou'ii, 

I  lie  bore  himself  (by  your  leave  to  say) 
i  In  such  a  riotous,  racketing  way. 

In  a  trice  he  had  knock’d  his  Famulus  down. 

And  anger’d  the  Nuremberg  gentry  so, 

I  That,  w  ill  he,  nill  he,  to  jail  he  must  go. 

The  jail  was  new  built— and  the  magistrates  meant 
To  give  it  its  first  inhabitant’s  name ; 
j  So  what  did  he  do,  but  wisely  sent 

I  His  dog  before  him,  the  honour  to  claim,  ! 

(  And  after  the  cur  it’s  call’d  to  this  day ;  j 

That  look’d  like  a  luimorsome  fellow,  1  say  I  j 

And  of  all  the  strange  feats  that  the  general  has  done. 

For  fun  and  for  frolic  I  like  this  one.  | 

\^A  girl  comes  in  to  waity  and  the  2d  Horseman 
toys  with  Acr.]  ! 

Dragoon  {interfering'].  Comrade  !  let  that  alone,  d’ye  | 
hear. 
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Sd  J^ger.  What  the  devil  makes  you  interfere?  . 
Dragoon.  AH  IVe  to  say  is,  the  girl  is  mine. 

\stJcpger.  What!  keep  her  all  to  yourself?— that’s  fine! 
Dragoon,  you  have  lost  your  wits  I  see. 

2d  Jaeger.  In  camp  there’s  no  private  property ; 

And  a  pretty  girl,  like  the  sun,  must  be  j 

As  free  to  all  as  to  you  or  me.  her.  j 

Dragoon  Epulis  her  away. Be  off,  I  tell  you— no  more  | 
I’ll  stand. 

Jaeger.  Now  for  a  frolic — ^here’s  music  at  hand. 

2d  Jaeger.  If  you  want  a  quarrel,  all’s  one  to  me. 
Sergeant  Major  \interposing.'\  Peace,  gentlemen,  all— 
a  kiss  is  free. 


A  REAL  LOVE  SANG. 

By  the  Eitrick  Shepherd. 

Love  came  to  the  door  o’  my  heart  ae  night. 

And  he  call’d  wi’  a  whining  din— 

Oh,  open  the  door  !  for  it  is  but  thy  part 
To  let  an  old  crony  come  in,” 

Thou  sly  little  elf !  I  hae  open’d  to  thee 
Far  aftener  than  I  dare  say'; 

An*  dear  hae  the  openings  been  to  me. 

Before  I  could  wile  you  away.” 

‘‘  Fear  not,”  quo*  Love,  for  my  bow’s  in  the  rest. 
And  my  arrows  are  ilk  aiie  gane ; 

For  you  sent  me  to  wound  a  lovely  breast, 

Whicli  has  proved  o’  the  marble  stane. 

I  am  sair  forspent,  then  let  me  come  in 
To  the  nook  where  I  want  to  lie, 

For  sae  aft  hae  I  been  this  door  within 
That  I  downa  think  to  gang  by.” 

I  open’d  the  door,  though  I  wean’d  it  a  sin. 

To  the  sweet  little  whimi)ering  fay ; 

But  he  raised  sic  a  buzz  the  cove  within. 

That  he  fill’d  me  with  wild  dismay  ; 

For  first  I  felt  sic  a  thrilling  smart. 

And  then  sic  an  ardent  glow, 

That  I  fear’d  the  chords  o’  my  sanguine  heart 
War  a’  gaun  to  fice  in  a  lowe. 

Gae  away,  gae  away,  thou  wicked  wean,” 

I  cried,  wi’  the  tear  in  my  ee ; 

Ay!  sae  ye  may  say !”  quo*  he,  but  I  ken 
Ye’ll  be  laith  now  to  part  wi*  me.** 

And  what  do  you  think  ?  by  day  and  by  night, 
For  these  ten  lang  years  and  twain, 

I  have  cherish’d  the  urchin  with  fondest  delight, 
And  we’ll  never  mair  jmrt  again. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  Life  of  Justin  Martyr,  by  Dr  Kaye,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

We  are  happy  to  understand  that  Mr  George  Joseph  Bell,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  in  a  state 
of  forwardness  his  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  re¬ 
garding  Marriage  Contracts,  Family  Settlements,  and  Trust- 
Deeds.  I 

Charles  X.  has  recently  purchased  the  valuable  collection  of  ! 
books  connected  with  the  life  and  works  of  Petrarch,  made  by 
M.  Marsand,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University  of  Padua,  j 
and  editor  of  the  admirable  edition  of  the  works  of  that  great  i 
poet,  published  a  few  years  ago.  This  collection,  of  which  a  ca¬ 
talogue  was  recently  published  at  Milan,  under  the  title  of  Bi- 
bliotaca  Petrarchesa,  contains  about  900  volumes,  and  is  divided 


into  three  classes.  The  first  comprises  a  complete  collection  of 
all  the  editions  of  the  poetical  works  of  Petrarch  since  H70 
the  date  of  the  first  printed  edition.  The  second  comprises  all 
the  translations  of  the  works  of  this  poet  into  the  French,  Latin 
Spanish,  German,  and  English  Languages;  it  includes  the  works 
of  all  the  commentators  on  the  poet,  as  well  as  copies  of  all  the 
works  connected  with  the  biography  of  Petrarch.  The  third 
class  is  formed  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  on  vellum  and 
paper,  of  the  poems,  or  of  works  connected  with  the  poems,  of 
Petrarch.  The  books,  on  their  arrival  at  Paris,  are  to  be  de- 
posited  in  the  Louvre. 

State  op  Learning  in  the  Netherlands.— In  a  trial  for 
libel,  which  has  just  terminated  in  the  Netherlands,  a  strange 
proof  of  his  knowdedge  of  the  Greek  language  was  given  by  M. 
Kersmaker,  the  president  of  the  court,  who  took  an  omega  (fl), 
the  signature  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Potter,  for  a  small  horse-shoe 
reversed ! 

Voltaire.— It  has  been  questioned,  whether  Voltaire  valued 
more  highly  his  reputation  as  a  poet  or  a  prose-writer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  throws  some  light  on  the  subject;— A  friend, 
calling  on  him  one  day,  and  finding  him  engaged  in  writing, 
would  not  enter,  for  fear  of  interrupting  his  labours,  “  Entrez, 
entrez,”  said  Voltaire ;  **  Je  ne  fais  qiie  de  la  vile  prose.” 

The  papers  of  Mr  Stepney,  who  was  British  minister  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  have  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  There  are  a  number  of  the  letters  of  Addison 
among  them,  and  many  other  interesting  documents. 

The  Marquis  of  Spineto  is  preparing  for  publication  a  Course 
of  Lectures  upon  Hieroglyphics,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


Theatrical  Gossip. — At  the  King’s  Theatre,  Madame  Malibran, 
formerly  better  known  as  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  has  appeared  as 
Desdemona  with  much  success.  Her  singing  ‘is  not  considered 
superior  to  that  of  Caradori  Allan,  but  her  acting  is  represented 
as  being  in  many  respects  equal  to  Pasta’s.— Miss  Smithson, 
whose  continental  reputation  is  so  very  great,  is  to  appear  speedily 
at  Covent  Garden ;  she  has  been  detained  by  ill  health  longer 
than  she  intended  at  Amsterdam.— Weekes,  at  Drury  Lane,  con-  i 
tinues  to  please  the  Londoners  much ;  he  seems  to  take  the  lead  | 
in  humorous  Irish  characters.— Liston  plays  .at  the  Hay  market  1 
during  the  summer.— Matthews  is  getting  up  a  new  **  At  Home.”  I 
— T.  P.  Cooke  proceeds  from  Edinburgh  first  to  Dtmdee,  and  | 
then  to  Belfast. — Our  Theatre  v;ill  be  closed  next  week  in  conse-  | 
quence  of  the  Preachings.  j 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

April  25 — rJay  1. 

Sat.  Presumptiout  The  Purse,  ^  Rosina. 

Mon.  Gup  ManncYing,  The  Pilot. 

Tues.  Red  Rover,  Gordon  the  Gipsy. 

Wed.  Do.,  Presumption. 

Thur.  Guy  Mannering,  The  Pilot. 

Fri.  Nelson,  ^  The  tied  Rover, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  the  Advertisements  of  the  Novel  of  “  Reay  Morden,”  which 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  since  last  Saturday,  we  observe 
that,  by  leaving  out  three  words  of  a  sentence  which  occurs  in  our 
review  of  it,  we  are  represented  as  applving  praise  to  the  work 
generally,  which  we  only  gave  to  **  some  passages  ;**  and  an  im¬ 
pression  is  thus  conveyed  that  we  said  nearly  the  very  reverse  of 
what  we  actually  did  say.  We  shall  never  silently  submit  to  any 
such  improper  use  being  made  of  our  critical  notices.  A  passage  ^ 
may  be  abridged  if  its  true  spirit  bs  preserved ;  but  never  if  the 
abridgement  is  to  pervert  its  real  meaning. 

Our  second  notice  of  Dr  M ernes’  interesting  w'ork  on  the  j 
Fine  Arts,  and  concluding  notice  of  Dr  Ure’s  Geology,  are 
unavoidably  postponed  till  next  Saturday. — We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  a  call  from  the  author  of  “  The  Correspondence  of 
John  Macdonald,  Esq.  and  Doctor  Dirlcton.”— Any  explanation 
we  may  receive  from  Mr  Crybbace  wc  shall  be  glad  to  attend  to. 
—We  are  sorry  that  **  A  Deceml3er  Evening,”  by  “  P.  Q-  K.  *  of 
Dumfries,  will  not  exactly  suit  us;  we  may  remark,  howe\er, 
that  it  is  beautifully  written.-^**  Single  Blessedness,”  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Elgin  Courier,  in  our  next. 

The  French  Song  from  Aberdeen  is  good,  but  not  equal  0 
those  of  our  Correspondent  **  Lorma.”— **  J.  B.”of  Glasgow  wi 
not  suit  us. 

W^e  never  notice  anonymous  contributions  unless  they  bepoi  - 
paid. 


